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Events of the Géleck. 


Tue “ tide,’’ as Lord Kitchener put it in his speech 
to the Lords on Thursday, “has turned.’’ The five Ger- 
man armies which had invaded France have lost half 
the territory which they had occupied, and are now 
fighting a defensive battle, stubbornly, it is true, against 
a brilliant French and British offensive. The central 
fact of the Continental campaign seems to be that the 
Russian successes against Austria have forced the Ger- 
mans, long before there was danger of a serious invasion 
of Germany, to act on the defensive in France. This was 
not the deliberate choice of German strategists. It was 
forced upon them by the Austrian collapse, and their own 
miscalculation of the power of the French armies to rally. 
In spite of the favorable turn of events, Lord Kitchener 
warns us to look forward to a long war. He reviewed 
his gigantic achievement of improvization. The Colonial 
and Indian contingents are on the way to the field of 
action. The Territorials are being used mainly to re- 
place British garrisons abroad. The new field army 
which is being raised, with a splendid patriotic impulse, 
meets its chief difficulties from the inadequate supply of 
trained officers and the deficiency of material. But Lord 
Kitchener promises that it shall be ready to take the 
field “in the spring.” At sea, the command of our navy 
is fully established, and the sinking of the German light 
cruiser “ Hela” by a British submarine illustrates the 
dangers which threaten even a scout which takes the 
seas in German home waters. 

* * * 

THE news from the Western theatre has related 
the steady but slow and obstinate retirement of the 
Germans northwards. It has been a parallel battle, and 
the great semi-circle has moved northwards day by 
day, with little variation. One may divide this 





episode of the war into two battles, which will be 
known to history by the names of the rivers Marne and 
Aisne. A skeletonized summary from Sir John French’s 
despatches was published on Tuesday, but added little 
to our information. The Germans having decided to 
‘neglect ’’ Paris, set about achieving two objects, to 
encircle the French left by a march to the south-east of 
Paris, and to break their centre by bearing down on it 
towards Vitry. They seem to have supposed that the 
British force had been put out of action, nor did they 
reckon with the mobile defence force of Paris. The result 
was that Kluck and his hard-fighting, hard- 
marching right wing was crumpled up, and driven back 
down the Oureq and across the Marne. The battle of 
the Marne lasted from Saturday to Thursday, the 10th, 
in some regions as an artillery duel, in others with hand- 
to-hand fighting. By Thursday our force was definitely 
‘‘ pursuing ’’ the enemy, and took 1,500 prisoners and 
some guns. The woods were found to be filled with 
stragglers. Von Kluck’s retirement was brought about 
largely by continual threats to his flank by armies 
advancing from the west and south-west, and he dealt 
with this danger as Sir John French in a like situation 
had done by an orderly and not excessively rapid retire- 
ment. 


von 


* * * 


EvEN more anxious was the position of the Crown 
Prince’s army on the German left. Advancing at first 
along the line of the wooded hills of the Argonne, it was 
forced backwards against the line of the Verdun-Toul 
forts. It made a determined effort to break through 
them by assailing the weakest of them, Fort Troyon, but 
had eventually to withdraw northward beyond Verdun 
up the Valley of the Meuse. By Sunday afternoon 
General Joffre, in an order of the day, was able to 
announce that the long battle of the Marne had ended in 
“uncontestable victory.’’ ‘“ The vigorous resumption of 
the offensive has decided our success.’’ Five German 
armies were in simultaneous retreat, and the French 
re-occupied Epernay, Rheims, and Chalons in the centre, 
and the next stand of the Germans was made north of the 
Aisne. Equally satisfactory were the results on the far 
right, in French Lorraine. Nancy resisted the invaders, 
among whom was the Kaiser in person, for ten days, and 
on the 11th saw them retreat, and that so completely that 
Lunéville and Pont-a-Mousson were re-occupied. 

* * * 

Tue battle of the Aisne began last Sunday. Its 
first stage was a contest for the passage of the flooded 
river, over which the French and British had first to 
throw their bridges. The right to cross was won only 
by a stubborn all-day artillery duel, but the pontoons 
were successfully placed in several places. The frontal 
attack went well, though the enemy turned repeatedly 
to deliver counter-attacks. But in the meanwhile, from 
the north-west, with its starting-point at Amiens, a 
fresh army was threatening the German flank and rear. 
The later communications issued during the week 
suggest that the resistance of the Germans north of the 
Aisne is becoming more and not less obstinate. They 
have had time to fortify their positions in a country 
of ridges and high ground favorable to defence, and are 
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using their heavy guns. But the right has “given 
way slightly at several points’’ along the Aisne. The 
left, under the Crown Prince, is entrenched at Mont- 
faucon, resting on the left bank of the Meuse, well to 
the North of Verdun. 


* * 

Tue news of the Austrian catastrophe is still entirely 
satisfactory, though we think there is some exaggeration 
in the current statements that the Austrian army has 
ceased to count in this war. It still delays the Russian 
advance, and may do so for several weeks to come. The 
Russians, however, accounted for about one-third of the 
two main Austrian armies, and claim that the killed and 
wounded number about 250,000, while 100,000 prisoners 
and.400 guns have been taken. The efforts of the 
Germans under General Dank] to save the Austrians have 
been completely frustrated. We know little of the great 
series of battles in which these results were achieved 
save their names. The last of them were fought at 
Grodek and Krasnik. The defeated Austrian armies 
have, in parts, reached the fortresses of Jaroslav and 
Przemysl. But they have been unable to prevent the 
Russians from crossing the river San, or from massing 
their forces between these two towns. 

* ~ * 

Russian experts make light of the possibility that 
the Austrians can rally for a serious stand at Przemysl. 
Some accounts speak of it (we think, prematurely) as 
invested, while others assume that the Austrians are 
already retiring from it towards Cracow, two hundred 
milesaway. The Russian movements in this theatre have 
been prompt and well-concerted. They have brought 
overwhelming masses to bear, and the Austrians seem now 
incapable of fighting more than delaying actions in the 
open field. The distances, however, are great, and at 
least two weeks must pass before the Russians can be 
before Cracow. It is conceivable that they may choose 
this route for an advance, vii Dresden, on Berlin. 
Russian accounts speak of the total demoralization of the 
Austrian armies, which were largely composed of 
Landsturm troops. 

% * ” 

To avoid an over-estimate of a situation which is 
elsewhere so promising, it is well to realize that the 
Germans have now for all practical purposes cleared the 
Russians out. of East Prussia. The defeat of General 
Samsonoff’s army amounted to nothing less than its 
annihilation, and to the capture of as many prisoners 
as the French lost at Sedan. General Hindenburg has 
since driven the remnants of the Russian forces out of 
the Masurian lake country, and has, of course, relieved 
the pressure on Ko6nigsberg, pursuing the Russians 
towards Memel. General Rennenkampf has still an 
army in being in this region, but the work of securing the 
East Prussian flank for an advance through Posen on 
Berlin has got to be done again. In the same chastening 
order of facts is the fall of Maubeuge, after twelve days’ 
bombardment, on September 7th. It is not quite certain 
that the garrison of about 40,000 men was really captured, 
as the Germans state. 

> * * 

Tue Servians continue to score successes. The 
chief of them is, of course, that they still successfully 
hold at least 300,000 of Austria’s first line troops. They 
have crossed the Save and taken Semlin, the Austrian 
frontier town which commands Belgrade. In their 
advance from the Sanjak on Serajevo they have also 
captured the mountain fortress of Vishegrad, the main 
obstacle in their way. Details are now available of 


their second big battle, fought on September 8th, near 
the confluence of the Drina and the Save, which resulted 
in the complete defeat and retirement with heavy losses 








of about 90,000 Austrians. These successes are still 
very close to the frontier line, but with ox transport 
and (in Bosnia at least) in mountainous country, the 
Serbs cannot move quickly. There is some talk of a 
forward march by a Servian army of 150,000 up the 
Danube over the wide plains to Budapest, in connection 
with a Russian descent from the North. That would 
be a risky move at this stage, but it may be feasible 


ere long. 
* *” * 


Tue German Chancellor has sent a curiously ineffec- 
tive tirade against Britain to the Danish press. There 
are references to our conduct in South Africa and Egypt, 
but his main idea is to suggest to the Danes that we were 
concerned for Belgian neutrality only because it was Ger- 
many which attacked it. Should we, he insinuates, have 
resisted a French attack on Belgium, and should we object 
if Russia were to violate the neutrality of Denmark or 
Sweden? Germany, he proudly boasts, has respected 
every neutral—save Belgium, and he winds up by declar- 
ing that by our alliance with Russia and Japan, we have 
handed over the care of European freedom to the German 
sword. Sir Edward Grey’s answer was prompt and 
straight. Britain would have interfered to protect 
Belgium from France, but France had many times 
pledged herself to respect her neutrality. We acted 
exactly as we had done in 1870; “it is Herr von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg who refused to meet us in 1914 as Prince 
Bismarck met us in 1870.’’ The reply affirms (what no 
candid mind ever doubted) our equally scrupulous respect 
for the neutrality of the Scandinavian countries, and 
pointedly recalls Germany’s behavior to Denmark in 
1863. 


* * * 

A Lone despatch from our Ambassador in Vienna 
completes the diplomatic history of the war from the 
Austrian angle. Sir Maurice de Bunsen dwells on the 
extreme secrecy in which the ultimatum against Servia 
was prepared, and repeats what one had gathered from 
the White Paper—that a favorable answer was not 
desired, that public opinion demanded war with Servia, 
and that no one, even in official circles, anticipated 
European complications. The German Ambassador was 
sure that Russia would stand aside. ‘‘ The country 
certainly believed that it had before it only the alterna- 
tive of subduing Servia or of submitting sooner or later 
to mutilation at her hands.’’ The despatch goes on 
rather more fully than the White Paper to enlarge on 
the moderation shown by Austria at the last moment, 
the favorable posture of her negotiations with Russia, 
and on the fact that she had really conceded the main 
point—mediation on the points of the ultimatum which 
Servia had accepted. This promising exchange of views 
was suddenly cut short by the Russo-German quarrel over 
the Russian mobilization. Had Germany refrained from 
launching her ultimatum just then, ‘‘ a few days’ delay 
might in all probability have saved Europe from one of 


the greatest calamities in history.’’ 
* * * 


Turkey has formally denounced the Capitulations. 
These hoary treaties, which date from the sixteenth cen- 
tury, were in their origin an evidence of the Turks’ 
disdainful tolerance of Christian traders. They had 
become the badge of Turkey’s inferior status in the family 
of nations. They rest, in a word, on the legal fiction that 
every foreigner’s house in Turkey is a fragment of his own 
country, and remove foreigners from the reach of Turkish 
law and, to some extent, of Turkish taxation. They were 
liable to grave abuse, but the excuse for their maintenance 
was that Turkish courts could not be trusted with the 
interests of European subjects. All the Powers have 
entered a formal protest against Turkey’s action, but 
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this is probably only a preliminary to negotiations which 
may be undertaken after the war. To gain the abolition 
of the Capitulations would be worth more to Turkey 
materially and, above all, morally, than any success which 
could conceivably have come to her by fighting. She 
must, meanwhile, seriously undertake the reform of her 
courts. On the whole, the Capitulations, like all devices 
which humiliate and depress a nation, wrought more evil 


than they prevented. 
* * +. 


THE Kaiser’s accusation that the British and French 
armies have used expanding bullets has now been 
formally denied by both Governments, and President 
Poincaré has preferred the same accusation against 
Germany. Similar charges were made (and denied) by 
all the belligerents in the second Balkan War. Mr. 
Selous, in an important letter, has suggested an explana- 
tion of these general suspicions. It is, briefly, that all 
modern rifle bullets do, in fact behave at short ranges 
with something like an expanding effect, diverging from 
a straight line, and making a wider wound of exit than 
of entry. He has observed this peculiarity in hunting, 
but it disappears at long ranges. A second instalment of 
atrocity charges against the Germans has meanwhile been 
formulated by the Belgian Commission. They include 
two bad cases of violation and some very brutal murders 
of non-combatants. The account of the destruction of 
Louvain, while again insisting that the inhabitants gave 
no provocation, omits the accounts of the wholesale 
shooting of citizens in batches which have figured in 
newspaper accounts, and states that while such threats 
were made, they were not carried out. The report con- 
cludes with general charges of drunkenness, brutality, 
and the placing of women in the firing line. 

* * * 

But, to our mind, the worst light thrown on the 
method of German warfare is the infamous threat to burn 
down Rheims. Rheims is one of the greatest and oldest 
landmarks of European civilization, the centre of the 
story of the French monarchy and nation, and the proud 
possessor of one of the most beautiful cathedrals in the 
world. All these treasures and memories the German 
General was prepared to violate. In the name of “ the 
German authorities,’’ it was declared that, 

“With a view to securing adequately the safety of 
the troops and to instil calm into the population of 
Rheims, the persons named below have been seized as 
hostages by the Commander-in-Chief of the German 
army. These hostages will be hanged at the slightest 
attempt at disorder. Also, the town will be totally or 
partly burnt, and the inhabitants will be hanged for 
any infraction of the above.” 

The Press Bureau declares that a copy of this proclamation 
is in the hands of the British Army. No such Vandal’s 
threat has stained European warfare since the Middle 
Ages; and we are bound to add that it throws a broad 
shield over the individual villainies of exasperated and 
drunken soldiers. It is also a clear violation of Article 50 
of The Hague Convention. It seems to us that there is 
great weight in Senor Triana’s plea for the setting up of 
Special European Courts after the war with power to 
summon all commanders accused of responsibility for 
gross inhumanity. 
* * 

We have only the space to record the temperate 
plaidoyer of forty British authors—who include both 
Sir George and Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, and many other 
friends of an Anglo-German understanding—on the 
merits of the war. In the main, three grounds are 
taken, the imperative tie of honor which bound 
us to Belgium after the German invasion, with its 
“calculated and ingenious ferocity,’’ the impossibility 





of allowing the German plea to impose her “ culture”’ 
ou Europe “ by brute force ’’ ; and the necessity of saving 
France from the ruin which menaced her “ by a foul 
blow struck in violation of a treaty.’’ For these reasons 
the authors “feel bound to support the cause of the 
Allies with all their strength, with a full conviction 
of its righteousness, and with a deep sense of its vital 
import to the future of the world.” 

* * * 

Tue Home Rule Bill is to be put on the Statute 
Book with a provision that it shall not come into opera- 
tion until the end of the war, and that in the interval an 
Amending Bill will be introduced. In default of agree- 
ment this was the only course that was possible. 
When the Prime Minister foreshadowed it, a meet- 
ing of the Opposition was held and it was finally 
decided that a protest should be entered, but that 
there should be no general debate, as speeches might be 
made that would convey a wrong and unfortunate im- 
pression to the enemy. This warning was emphasized in 
particular by Mr. F. E. Smith. There was a general 
sense that the Opposition had a grievance against the 
Government, though the course now followed had, in 
fact, been recommended by more than one Opposition 
newspaper of standing. : 

* * * 

Tur debate in the House of Commons was brief, but 
it was, unhappily, marked by a lapse into passion on the 
part of Mr. Bonar Law which excited great indignation 
at the time among Liberals and has since caused a good 
deal of pain to Unionists. Mr. Bonar Law’s manners 
area puzzle. More than any of his colleagues, he reveals 
from time to time a mind that can escape from the 
dominant prejudices of the hour; on the other hand, 
he not infrequently breaks into a violence and bitterness 
of tone that is all the more rasping because it does not 
seem to be spontaneous. It would have been difficult to 
find an occasion less suited to this manner than Tuesday’s 
debate. Many Liberals left the House when he com- 
pared Mr. Asquith’s conduct to that of the German 
Government, but the good sense of the Chamber pre- 
vented anything like a collapse of dignity and order. 
The Opposition abstained from the Division as a protest. 
In the Lords there were a few violent speeches, but Lord 
Lansdowne himself was careful and moderate in tone. 

* * * 

WE are very sorry to hear accounts of the way in 
which the International Women’s Relief Committee, 
formerly the Suffrage Alliance, which aims at the helping 
of women of all nations domiciled in this country during 
the war, has been abused and threatened for its attempt 
to mitigate the starvation and misery which has fallen on 
German, Austrian, and Bohemian women. The general 
aim of the Society is to repatriate these women now that 
their employment has gone, wherever there is a clear 
way to their home. The case of the Bohemians is 
especially pitiful, because they cannot be dispatched to a 
centre like Prague, where there is a Czech rising and their 
countrymen are being mercilessly shot by Austrians. 
Though the task of this Committee must often be to save 
these women from the dreadful alternative of starvation 
or the streets, we are informed that some hapless creatures 
have been driven to both these courses through their dis- 
missal from employment here. The same applies to 
Englishwomen who have married Germans and Austrians. 
The work of the Relief Committee has the full sympathy 
of the Government and the American Embassy, from 
whom it receives a list of cases deserving treatment, and 
we hope that for our own credit’s sake and also in the 
intereste of English women interned in Germany, 
it will have the support and sympathy which are its due. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE NATION WE HAVE WON. 

“The democracy of Great Britain listened to our 
appeal and kept faith with Ireland. It is now a duty 
of honor for Ireland to keep faith with them.’’—dr. 
Redmond’s manifesto. 

WE cannot help wishing that the solution of the Irish 
national question had come about through one of those fine 
demonstrations with which French democracy has marked 
its greater conquests over the human mind. The oppor- 
tunity arose when Mr. Redmond pledged himself and his 
What did that pledge 
The releasing of the entire British Army for 


country to stand by the Empire. 
involve? 
the French campaign, which otherwise must have been 
marred in its inception and in its execution ; an immense 
moral gain to our arms and diplomacy; the certain 
sympathy of America, exclusive of a body of Irish 
extremists ;and the formal removal of the most enervating 
element in our political system. Suppose that Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law had risen on the spot and 
countersigned the treaty, which did in fact establish a 
united Empire, and bring with it the full recruiting 
We 


might then at least have avoided the rather distressing 


force of the most brilliant race within its borders? 


wrangle in Parliament which followed. That the Govern- 
ment’s final terms of settlement were as just as the emer- 
gency which created them allowed we can hardly doubt, 
inasmuch as they were suggested by two Unionist news- 
papers of standing, the “ Observer” and the “ Daily 
Telegraph.’’ Neither party has exactly what it wants. 
Both called for a moratorium, one of the Home Rule Bill, 
the other of the Amending Bill, and both have had to 
Both are asked to 

of a full 
Nationalists get the Home Rule Bill 


accept a form of this device. 
assent to delay in the execution 


The 


ment. 


| 
| 





and raising formidable obstacles to an American entente. 
If honor bound the Government, even that course must 
have been taken. 


engagement was with Trish Nationalism. 


But the Government’s primary 
Its second 
obligation was to achieve Home Rule on a basis which 
Ulster would accept. If those two ends remain reconcil- 
able, the Government’s pledge that neither party should 
be placed in a worse position than it was in when the 
Are they 


The coercion of Ulster remains, in Mr. Asquith’s 


” 


war broke out is, we think, “in being. 
not? 
view, an unthinkable proposition. Obviously, therefore, 
before Home Rule becomes a working Act, he is bound 
to bring about either a harmonious Ireland, or an 
Ireland in which the disharmonies could exist side by 
side without destroying the country. The real, tangible, 
absorbing interest of the hour is the permanent settle- 
ment of the Irish question, and on to this end, in spite 
of the acerbities of Tuesday’s debate, the real mind of 
the country, working in partial detachment from the 
spirit of pure partisanship, is rapidly passing. Imagine 
the Empire with such a settlement—that is to say, as it 
stands at this hour—and then turn to measure for it the 
far-reaching consequences of a continuing and growing 
estrangement between the Motherland and its most 
splendid reserve of genius and sympathetic force. 





“THE BITTER NECESSITY.” 


THE substance of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s defence 
of Germany’s action in Belgium is that his country does 
no wrong unless it has very strong motives for so doing. 
It is a plea which, no doubt, a good many private persons 
who have had differences with the law have made with 


some effect to their own consciences. They would not 


| have killed a man had he not been seriously inconvenient, 


settle- | 


on the Statute-book, but not its execution so long as 


by the war. They are only not absolutely thrown back 
on the issue of a future election in which every domestic 
issue might be as nought compared with some gigantic 
new pattern of politics wrought out on the great loom 
of war. The Unionists have the reiterated pledge of 
an amending Bill, coupled with a formal renewal of the 
Liberal offer either to reconcile Protestant Ulster or to 
leave her out. 

Let us suppose that this does not represent an 
exact parity of sacrifice. Beyond doubt it does not if 
the country adopts Mr. Bonar Law’s theory that Mr. 
Asquith’s standard of honor is that of the German states- 
man who tore up the Belgian treaty. In the circum- 
stances of the hour we should have much preferred a 
settlement which both parties could accept as an earnest 
of a full and final Irish reconciliation. Such a triumph 
the highest imaginative statesmanship, and it alone, can 
achieve. But we are bound to look at the question as 
it presents itself to the men responsible for seeing the 
war through. It was a serious thing for the Government 
to disintegrate their own party, while disappointing 
thousands of Irish soldiers in the field, stemming the 
fresh flood-water of Irish enthusiasm for a British cause, 








or forged if they had seen any other method of avoiding 
serious loss, or burned down a house if there had been 


| any better plan for getting the insurance money. 


he 
the country remains in the non-party atmosphere created | Similarly, Germany would not have overrun Belgium, 


burned Louvain, and carried off its inhabitants to forced 
labor if Belgium had not been by far the most convenient 
road into France. The German Chancellor takes credit 
to himself for respecting the neutrality of Sweden and 
Norway. As well might we take credit at this juncture 
for respecting the neutrality of the Argentine. He takes 
credit for respecting Holland, the use of whose territory 
would no doubt be a convenience. But he omits to 
mention that there would be some very serious drawbacks 
in converting Holland into an enemy. Holland neutral 
is a convenient avenue of supplies for Germany. Holland 
thrown into the arms of Great Britain would be a very 
convenient avenue of attack upon Germany. As for 
Denmark, it is easy for Germany to respect what is 
left of her, since it is fifty years since she took what 
she needed of her, and the Kiel Canal is the centre 
of her naval strength. 

Upon the whole, the Chancellor’s defence, though, 
like the it assuage his own 
feelings, will have as much effect on the judgment of 
neutrals as the criminal’s plea of strong temptation has 
upon his judge. When Germany attacked Belgium, she 
did one of those things which the plain man who cannot 


criminal’s may 
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follow the intricacies of diplomacy can perfectly under- 
stand, and will never forget. Read White Book, Yellow 
Book, and Orange Book, and you find a tangle of nego- 
tiations in which it is difficult enough even for the expert 
to keep his head clear and trace real responsibilities 
among the maze of proposals, offers, and threats. Every 
man rises from such a perusal with his mind virtually 
determined by his own prepossessions. Turn from these 
to the great overt acts which no one can dispute, and the 
first that stares everyone in the face is that Germany, for 
her military convenience, chose to disregard her pledged 
word to a small nation that stood in her path, and, with- 
out pretence of preliminary quarrel, demanded of 
this nation to open her gates and let herself be used as a 
point of attack on a friendly Power, and on receiving a 
refusal, poured in her troops, and, having overrun the 
country, treated it with a barbarity which the most em- 
bittered hostility of ages would not justify. Germany 
by this action swept away all questions of the right or 
wrong, the wisdom or unwisdom, of previous diplomacy. 
She revealed herself as a neighbor of overbearing temper, 
armed with an aggressive weapon of matchless power in 
the first attack, capable at any moment of dealing, and 
willing to deal, shattering blows on the fabric of civiliza- 
tion, restrained by no sense of right or ruth. This is 
the example which has convinced Western Europe, includ- 
ing the pacifist parties in France and Britain, that this 
terrible machine must, at all cost of present suffering, 
be broken if the future peace and liberty of Western 
Europe are to be secured. 

The German Chancellor taunts us with betraying 
Let us 
assume for the moment the worst that can be said against 
Russia. 


civilization by bringing in Russia and Japan. 


Let us view her through German eyes as a 
standing menace just over the border to German civiliza- 
tion. Let us think of Germany as the Germans do, as the 
bulwark of Europe against this land of barbarism. What, 
under such circumstances, was the plain duty of German 
statesmanship? Was it not clearly to be free from danger 
in the rear? And how could Germany be free from such 
danger without securing the good will of France and 
Britain? The policy of a Germany seriously concerned 
for peace and the defence of her eastern border was 
clearly marked. It was to conciliate France by 
neutralization, or at the very least, by complete Home 
Rule, for Alsace-Lorraine, and to avoid awakening the 
enmity of Britain. Instead of this, Germany treated the 
Alsatians to Zabern, while she persisted in arousing 
our suspicions by adding to her overbearing army 
a fleet as powerful as her resources could afford. Lastly, 
when the hour struck and the decision of Britain had 
to be taken, Germany made secure of her hostility by 
showing, in the case of Belgium, how she would use her 
power. By her own act she has compelled Britain to 
defer all consideration of remoter consequences and 
future dangers, and to throw herself heart and soul into 
the fight for the liberty of Western Europe. 

As to Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s counter-attack 
upon Britain, it affects us very little. We are per- 
fectly aware that, as a nation, there have been times when 
we have been untrue to our principles and sinned against 
liberty. But that in Britain the fight for liberty has 





never wholly been quenched, is precisely the reason 
why the tone of the British Empire to-day so signally 
disappoints German expectations. We have done as 
much to reconcile the Boers in twelve years as Prussia 
has done to embitter the Alsatians in forty, and that is 
why even in defeat the British Empire would not fall to 
pieces like other composite bodies nearer to the Chan- 
cellor’s home, and even if violently sundered, would 
come together again of itself. Every Imperial race 
has its defects, and our rule is by no means free from 
them. But ask any people within its sway, from Calcutta 
to Pretoria, whether they want a change, and their 
answer is decisive. 





THE GERMAN THRASYMACHUS. 


“JT am speaking of the case I mentioned just now, 
of an unjust man who has the power to grasp on an exten- 
sive scale. To him you must direct your attention if you 
wish to judge how much more profitable it is to a man’s 
own self to be unjust than to be just. And you will 
learn this truth with the greatest ease if you turn your 
attention to the most consummate form of injustice, 
which, while it makes the wrong-doer most happy, makes 
those who are wronged and will not retaliate most 
miserable. This form is despotism.”—Thrasymachus in 
“The Republic’’ of Plato, Book I. 

Every reader of ‘The Republic’”’ remembers Thrasy- 
machus, the blustering sophist, whose argument that 
might is right is so neatly turned by the Socratean flank 
attack. 
image of a later disciple of force as almost to obliterate 
the half-acknowledged debt which, book, 
Next War,” von 
Bernhardi pays to a later and greater name, that 


Thrasymachus himself is so much the moral 
in his 


“Germany and_ the General 


of Machiavelli. Of Machiavelli, indeed, his modern 
that 
of the thinker are sometimes in tragical conflict with 
No such 
distinction presents itself in Bernhardi’s now famous 


Italian biographer well says “the deductions 


the forecasts and aspirations of the patriot.” 


plea for freer play to the Teutonic world-power. 


Machiavelli constructed an evil prince and a vile 


political system resting upon him. But he 
created them as the only instrument his mind 
could conceive for the salvation and unity of 


a country crushed by invasion. Like Thrasymachus, 
Bernhardi sets out force and craft as means to the most 
“ consummate form of injustice ’’ by which the strongest 
conceivable material force may bear down the weaker. 
His entire thesis is that of a nation—hzs nation—orga- 
nized in all its parts for offensive war, with European and 
His end is, indeed, 
an undefined “culture,” an equally misty “ civiliza- 


extra-European empire as its goal. 


tion.’’ But his crude particularism makes no provision 
for the balance of ideas, the fusion of international 
thought, the thousand ties of heart and _intel- 
lect which, this war notwithstanding, make the 
modern world one. Machiavelli focussed the 
life of his age, the life of the Renaissance, 
and looked for something better. Bernhardi 


puts back the clock, and rebuilds out of the world’s blood- 
stained past a new world-State, framed solely on con- 
quest, and aiming at a purely militarist organization. It 





never been abandoned, that in British policy its flame has 


is quite unnecessary to assume, as we examine this book, 
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that Germany is the only absolutist empire based on 
centralized force. All nations have their Jingoes, 
and at least one of Bernhardi’s propositions was frankly 
countersigned by Lord Roberts, while others merely state 
and reveal the essential workings of the diplomatic mind. 
All countries more or less pursue diplomacy on the line 
of national interest, and with an economy of candor 
and principle. But to few men has it been given to 
write a book of which one may say that a swiftly ensuing 
event of world importance is the fruitage. Germany 
has always presented a far closer association between 
ideas and action than a less intellectually concentrated 
people, such as our own, can hope to attain. Thus the 
strain of feeling and behavior which has marked the 
invasion of Belgium and France is completely forecast 
in ‘‘ Germany and the Next War.’’ The Act has followed 
the Word, as the report of a gun follows the flash. 
Bernhardi lacks all refinement of style, and his book 
has no touch of the ardor of the concluding chapter of 
“The Prince,” in which Machiavelli unfolds his vision 
of a saved and unified Italy. Its quality is the Bis- 
marckian one of arrogant frankness. He presents this 
work as a mirror of German “idealism.” Though 
“we ”’ centuries’? ‘been paramount ”’ 
“in the realm of intellect,’’ it is the “ appeal to force ” 
which finds an instinctive response in the German 
“soul,’’ if only the peace propaganda be not permitted * 
to “ poison ’’ it. In this respect, it is merely in harmony 
with the true governing motive of all modern States, which 
is a “persistent struggle for possessions, power, and 
sovereignty.’’ Nothing in the shape of a general moral 
check, or even a political arrangement, can avail to avert 
or soften this ‘ 


have “for 


‘conflict for power.’’ Economic or poli- 
tical necessity drives a people to war or colonization, and 
in case of resistance to this instinct, might becomes “ the 
supreme right.” The very idea of the State is final and 
self-contained. It is a god, claiming blind worship 
from its votaries. It cannot be expanded into that of 
“ humanity,’’ for there is no generally accepted rule of 
morals for different States. The State is thus lifted 
above the realm both of morals and of individual Chris- 
tian teaching. The State cannot sacrifice itself, for the 
world’s history reveals nothing higher. It can there- 
fore properly stoop from its immensity to use “ cunning 
and deception’’ alike in diplomacy and in conflict. 
Moreover, this tremendous entity must be large even in 
material area. The existence of small States is merely 
“ pitiable.”’ 

The great State must constantly draw new sustenance 
from war, which, as in the capital case of Prussia, 
** The 
maintenance of peace never can or may be the goal of a 
policy.’’ This indispensable element in State strength 
must therefore be always sought and prepared for. Wars 
must be “ deliberately incurred,’’ and “ begun at the right 
moment.’’ One of the elements the State must consider in 
calculating the hour of striking must be the “ weakening ’”’ 


furnishes its élan vital, its ‘‘ creative power.” 


or ‘“‘ hampering ”’ of rival States by affairs at home and 
abroad, a doctrine which was obviously applied to the 
threat of rebellion in Ulster. Scrupulousness must, of 
course, be ruled out, it being assumed that when it 
suits their purpose, other States, e.g., Britain, will 














commit violations of the neutrality of small States— 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland—and will treat agree- 
Above all, war must be con- 
sidered an “‘inevitable’’ end of the mere economic 


ments as waste paper. 


emulation of the peoples. And as war is in any case the 
highest of human activities, the great State must 
consciously run its best thought on that central track. 
Applying this simple thesis to current politics, Bern- 
hardi assumes a vital change in the European situation. 
France must be “so completely crushed that she can 
never again come across our path”’ ; the Triple Alliance, 
fortified by fresh gifts to wavering Italy, must be changed 


”? 


into a “Central European Federation,’’ in which we 
may well suppose that Austria would fall as a vassal to 
Germany’s headship. A second aim must be a general 
colonial expansion of the Teutonic power, purchased at 
the cost of this or that beaten foe. But this demand for 
an extension of German “culture,” based on political 
power and secured by arms, can only be achieved by pre- 
The German people must, more and more, be 


called on to maintain a “ predominantly offensive military 


paration. 


system,’ and, indeed, Germany’s growth of population 
will merely represent “so much dead capital,’’ unless it 
stands for a proportionate increase of recruiting. But 
Germany must not be too sure of superiority in numbers 
in the next European war. She must, therefore, develop 
the rapidity and efficiency of the “ attacking power ”’ of 
her armies. And she must conduct an unceasing internal 
call on the souls and personalities of the German folk. 
That must be taught which will warm the martial spirit, 
that avoided which dulls it. 
avoided, sport, and ‘‘the continual curtailing of the 


Two tendencies must be 


working hours for factory hands and artisans,” as 
tending to dull man’s natural appetite for work. The 
State wants the whole individuality of its citizens laid 
on its altar; religion itself must be fused with patriotic 
feeling, and denuded of merely formal or irrelevant 
appeal. With this general object the State should 
largely seize the press, compelling it to print “ certain 
announcements of the 
for the “enlightenment’’ of a 


Government,’’ and using it 
“freely and wisely ”’ 
people “whose history is solely based on war,’’ and 
whose future progress therefore depends purely on its 
efficiency as a warlike organism. 

This is the Bernhardian nation. Its perverted 
idealism has been realized in this war, and it and its 
counterparts in other countries have acted as an explosive 
mine to the best hope and faith in Europe. Our con- 
solation must be in the inevitable rally of the assailed 
powers of religion, science, art, literature, when this 
dire appeal to the past, and the violent. echoes which 
its development in action has aroused all over the 
Continent, have spent their force. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE SOLDIER. 


A pocumEntT of great historical value has been rescued 


from oblivion by the “Daily Chronicle.” It is a 


circular issued by the Local Government Board this 
month, which will be treasured by the historian of the 
future as a remarkable illustration of the ideas of our 
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time. This circular states that the Army Council are 
now prepared to issue allowances and allotments to local 
branches of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Associa- 
tion, or to the local representative committee, monthly in 
advance, to be issued by them to the women weekly. 
Let us imagine what the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board or the Secretary of State for War would 
think if he received a notice on quarter day informing 
him that in future his salary would be paid to him, not 
by the Paymaster-General, but by the local branch of 
the Charity Organization Society, or the First Lord of 
the Treasury or the Chancellor of the Exchequer if they 
were told that they would be paid by the benevolent 
societies that look after lawyers in distress. 

Whose servant is the soldier and the sailor? Is 
he the servant of the State, or is he the servant of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association? If he is a 
servant of the State, why should he receive his salary 
from a charitable society to save the State trouble? 
Employers found it saved them trouble to pay their 
workpeople by truck, but the State did not hold that 
to be a sufficient reason for condoning the practice. 
Because those particular wage-earners may not spend 
their money wisely, and some supervision is needed? 
Will anybody argue that every Cabinet Minister or every 
head of a Public Department spends his money wisely, 
and that somebody else might not show him how to 
spend it better? The whole system is an outrage on 
democratic principles. The State sweats its servants, 
and then compels them to take the niggardly wages it 
allows them from a charitable society. The historian of 
the future, when he comes on this document, will realize 
how slowly and reluctantly the solid superstitions of class 
government break up before the advance of democratic 
ideas. The class and the Government that issued this cir- 
cular have not the faintest or most elementary power to 
conceive of the soldiers and sailors of the State as citizens. 
They are still living in the atmosphere of those times 
when it was supposed to be essential to good govern- 
ment and order that the lives of the poor should be 
controlled at every point by the rich, and that they 
should be pursued and haunted to the day of their death 
by the educated and respectable classes of society press- 
ing Bibles on them and good advice about Satan finding 
mischief for poor, ignorant people with idle hands and 
a little money in their pockets. 

The first thing to do is to put the payment of soldiers 
They are entitled to 
If they 
are disabled, or if they are killed, having dependents, 
whether a mother or a wife or a father or a sister or 
children, the State must be responsible for the conse- 
quences. This truth has been pressed on the Government 
by Mr. Arnold Bennett and others, and by an inde- 
pendent group of Unionist members who have shown on 
this as on other occasions, a genuine democratic sympathy. 
The Government have now indeed announced an improve- 
ment in the separation allowances. The minimum is to be 
raised to 12s. 6d., and a woman with three children will 
receive twenty shillings instead of 16s. 4d. We should 
have hoped for a more generous scale ; meanwhile, we are 
glad to note that allowances are to be given in future to 


and sailors on the proper basis. 
reasonable wages and reasonable compensation. 


| 


| 





mothers and sisters and not only to wives. Mr. Asquith 
has promised also to give sympathetic consideration to 
The next step is to put the 
claim to compensation in the same claim of right as is 
recognized by the Workman’s Compensation Act. 


little excuse for 


the case of soldiers’ widows. 


No nation has so sweating its 


soldiers as our own. It is not only that we are a rich 
There is the further fact that our riches and our 
power are in part due to our immunity from the general 


burden of conscription. 


nation. 


Our industrial life is free from 
that disturbing interruption, and consequently we are 
in a better position than anybody else to pay a decent 
wage to the men who fight our battles by land or sea. If 
nobody came forward to fight those battles, we should be 
driven toconscription. Cananything be more intolerable 
than that we should use the confusion and distress caused 
by war as a means of driving men into the Army? 

When this injustice has been rectified, it will be pos- 
sible to sort out the problems involved in the management 
of the Prince of Wales’s Fund. That impulsive enterprise 
was launched amid general rejoicing, but it is already 
plain that there is a great deal of confusion about the 
Mr. Balfour has 
written to the press this week on the subject. At present 
there is a great deal of distress which is neglected because 
the working of the system is arrested by this confusion 
In many places, particularly in parts 


purposes to which it is to be put. 


and uncertainty. 
of London, the need for help is immediate, and nothing 
is being done. The Committee of the Prince of Wales’s 
Fund are about to distribute £440,000, and a good part 
of this is to go to the soldiers’ and sailors’ families, so 
that the prospect for the relief of general distress is very 
unpromising. The problem must be broken up into its 
One element is that which we have 
discussed the 
dependents of the soldiers and sailors. 


several elements. 


in this article: maintenance of the 
Then there is 
the question of providing and encouraging employ- 
ment. On this we welcome Mr. Herbert Samuel's 
speech in the House of Commons. Local authori- 
and the working through the 
Development Commission and the Board of Agri- 
culture and the Local Government Board, must take 
Churches and 
chapels and schools can help, and so can private persons, 
as Mr. Burns has pointed out this week, by ordering 
the furniture they need, and so relieving the serious de- 
pression in the furnishing trade. The third method for 
dealing with the distress caused by unemployment we 
discuss elsewhere in this issue. There will be a certain 
quantity of distress when all this has been done, which 
can be helped by the Committee. But the main and capital 
fallacy that has to be driven out of people’s heads is the 


belief that there is some virtue in dealing with poor 


ties Government, 


in hand large and useful schemes of work. 


people by means of charitable agencies or amateur 
The bureaucratic 
organization of the State presents in some respects a for- 
bidding and menacing aspect to the working-man. Let 
him at least have the benefit of these institutions when 
the opportunity arises. His claims on the State, whether 
as soldier or soldier’s dependent, or as working-man or 


agencies representing other classes. 


working-woman, cannot be commuted into a claim to be 
pestered and harassed by other members of it. 
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THE TURNING OF THE TIDE. 


RaReELy in military history has the whole aspect of a 
war changed so rapidly in a brief ten days as the 
campaign in the North of France. A fortnight ago we 
were watching, with such stoicism as we could com- 
mand, the 


apparently irresistible advance of five 


German armies upon Paris. The French Government 
had abandoned the capital, and though we told ourselves 
that no French army had yet been broken, the history 
of them all was a uniform and rather rapid retreat. We 
feared that their centre might be broken. We could not 
be sure that the forts from Verdun to Toul could make 
We looked 


forward to a long Fabian campaign, which would at 


a better defence than Namur or Maubeuge. 


last be decided by the slow pressure of Russia on 
the East. 
would measure what has happened since official France 
withdrew from Paris to Bordeaux. We described last 
week the turn of the tide. It has flowed rapidly since 
then. The five German armies, whose cavalry had 
actually got down to the Seine Valley, and whose main 
bodies were far below the Marne, have been forced back 
beyond the Aisne, driven to the north of Verdun, and 
expelled from the narrow western triangle which lies 
between the forts and the German frontier. 


We must recall this gloomy moment if we 


Away to the 
north-west, the shallow waves of the German tide have 
flowed backwards, and we are already counting the days 
which will bring the retirement of the Germans to the 
line of the Franco-Belgian frontier or beyond it. We 
can follow the vast retirement on the map, but we know 
too little as yet to translate it definitely into terms of 
military mechanics. The Allies dealt their hardest blows 
on the two flanks, and it was probably the enforced 
retreat of von Kluck in the west and the Crown Prince 
in the east, each under the menace of envelopment, 
which forced the centre to retreat. 
seemed to be a parallel battle. When we know more of 
the real facts, it may turn out that the decisive factor 
was always the pressure of a fresh Allied force from 
Amiens and the north-west, which might, if the retreat 
had been delayed, have taken von Kluck in his rear. 
What is the explanation of this sudden change of 
fortune? There are several theories in the field. The 
romantic school shot its bolt with the legend of a Russian 
landing, and that fiction has vanished, to leave us mar- 
velling at the fallibility of human testimony. Others 
maintained that the Germans were exhausted and 
demoralized, and that familiar observer who haunts every 
battlefield and sees the reluctant enemy being driven 
into the fight at the point of his officers’ swords, put 
forward the usual explanation. 
demoralization. 


For some time it 


There is no evidence of 
Stragglers, of course, have been cut 
off, and isolated detachments have surrendered. Here 
and there on the vast front it is likely enough that men 
have gone hungry, and that the supplies of ammuni- 
tion have failed. But the facts as we 
them do not suggest demoralization. The Germans 
have lost in this retreat nothing like the number 
of prisoners which the Allies lost in their earlier 
retirement. The British force lost about a tenth of its 
numbers in prisoners. It is unlikely that the Germans 
have lost a hundredth. Some guns have been captured, 


know 
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but only in fours and fives at a time. The theory of a 
collapse in the German moral must be abandoned, though 
we may be sure that the army which thought it was about 
to enter Paris, is disheartened as it retraces its steps. 


More plausible is the subtle suggestion that 
General Joffre deliberately withdrew, first from 
Mons and Charleroi, then from Laon and even 


from Reims in the first stage of the campaign on a 
deliberate plan, with the intention of returning to the 
offensive at a calculated moment. That is a restrospec- 
tive fancy. The risks of such a plan are too great—the 
danger to morale, the loss of material, the burden thrown 
on non-combatants. Each and all of these theories must 
be abandoned. The Allies fell back in the first instance, 
because they were forced to fall back. They resumed the 
offensive when the enemy was relatively weakened. But 
how was he weakened ? 

We need not look for romantic or subtle explana- 
tions. The thing has happened which all of us foresaw 
must one day happen. The Russian pressure has drawn 
off some part of the driving force of the German invasion. 
The Russians themselves proclaimed this fact long ago, 
and for our part we were slow to accept it. It seemed to 
us so clear that for the Germans the task of crushing the 
French must be the first consideration, that we could not 
believe them capable of this mistake. They certainly 
were under no real necessity. The rapid advance of the 
Russians into East Prussia was, no doubt, a painful event 
for a great military Power to endure. But the Russians, 
after all, were not in great force in East Prussia. This 
was not the beginning of their advance on Berlin. It 
was a preliminary operation. Russian Poland pushes a 
great wedge intoGermany. But the Russians cannot use 
it for their advance until they have cleared their flanks. 
They were obliged, on the north, to advance into Prussia, 
while on the south they dealt with Austria. These opera- 
tions demanded time, and the clear interest of the Ger- 
mans was to use that time to hammer the Allies in the 
west with all their weight and all their speed. They 
began well. What led them to compromise their success ? 

The reason, we suspect, was largely political, and it 
proves once more the fallacy of all militarism. It 
may plan its campaigns on grand lines of well-reasoned 
mechanics, but the human factor commonly disturbs 
its reckoning. Of human factors in this case there were 
two. The Russians did not merely advance in Prussia ; 
they drove its civil population before them. Crowds of 
refugees, with the traditional German terror of the 
Cossack in their hearts, were pouring into Berlin. They 
looked woe-begone, and they told tales, partly true 
and partly false, like all refugees’ tales, of burning 
towns and all the horrors of a war of hate. We suspect 
that this was too much for German pride. The 
insult of this had to be wiped out. 
From the South we can well imagine the appeals 
that would come from 
a true national State, 


invasion 
Vienna. If Austria were 
the defeat of her northern 
armies, partly on foreign soil in Russian Poland, and 
partly in her isolated, out-lying province of Galicia, 
would have meant for her nothing more decisive, nothing 
more fatal than the temporary occupation of her northern 
departments meant for France. But Austria is not a 
national State. <A defeat like this, when no cement of 
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national patriotism holds her diverse populations to- 


gether, might well prove fatal. If Vienna called to 
Berlin for aid, it would not be merely to save her armies, 
but to save her Empire. This double appeal from 
Prussia and Austria seems to have had its effect. We can 
doubt that first 


line troops were withdrawn from the western to the 


hardly now some of Germany’s 
eastern theatre. It was probably not a simple operation. 
The veterans and the half-trained were sent westward to 
replace the loss. There may have been no actual diminu- 

But a diminution in the effective 
striking force there probably was, apart from the losses 
in killed and wounded which had reduced the Kaiser’s 


armies in their prodigal mass attacks. 


tion in numbers. 


Another factor 
may well have contributed to this error. The Germans 
believed that they had put Sir John French’s force out 
of action, and they under-estimated the spirit and the 
recuperative powers of our Allies. They reduced their 
forces in France, and they have paid the penalty. 
Russian pressure has told, but the price has been 
heavy. Our newspapers were at first sceptical of the 
German claim that they had destroyed Samsonoff’s army 
taken 80,000 prisoners. On the 


think this defeat was not exaggerated. 


and whole, we 


The Russians 


lost an army of three corps, and the whole work 


will have to be 
On the other hand, everything has gone well in 


done in East Prussia done over 
again. 
Galicia, and the reinforcements which were hurried up 
from Breslau came far too late to save the situation there. 
The hasty division of her forces has justified itself from 
Germany’s standpoint only in one area of the field, and 
that the least important. East Prussia has been saved, 
but Austria’s ruin (with the Serbs still successful in the 
South) is not to be averted, and in France the German 
advance has become a retreat, orderly and dignified, it is 
true, emphasized by no disasters, but still a decided and 
probably irreparable retreat. We may look forward ere 
long to a counter-offensive in the West, perhaps through 
Belgium, possibly through Lorraine, most probably 
through both. 


the invasion of Germany in earnest by the Russians. 


A month hence we may also be watching 


When that moment comes, the possibility of a German 
triumph will have gone, and the only question will be 
how far her own obstinacy and the exigencies of the Allies 
demand that the offensive against her must be pushed. 





RELIEF OR MAINTENANCE ? 


A FORTNIGHT ago we made suggestions for the use of trade 
union machinery in preventing the distress among 
workers that the war must otherwise cause. Our pro- 
posals turned on the increase of the subsidy now given 
to trade union out-of-work funds under Part II. of the 
Insurance Act; and we advocated the raising of the pro- 
portion granted by the State from the present statutory 
maximum of one-sixth of the total amount expended by 
the unions on out-of-work benefit to at least a half, and 
to more if necessary. Were this done, and were the 
further measures which we then proposed adopted by the 


Government, something would have been done both to 








keep unemployed trade unionists off the relief funds and 
to save the unions themselves from financial collapse. 
Nor is this all. We would lay especial stress on the pro- 
posal that a special subsidy should be given to enable 
those who join the unions now to enter into benefit with- 
out the usual probationary period. The present is the 
time for the Government frankly and fully to recognize 
the unions as the accredited representatives of Labor, 
and, as far as possible, to provide through them the 
necessary maintenance for those members of the working- 
class whom the war deprives of their customary employ- 
ment. 

It is admitted on all hands that very large sums of 
money will have to be spent in the prevention or relief of 
distress. It is the manner in which this money should be 
spent that is in doubt; and it is this doubt that enables 
There 
are two possible courses—the one the line of muddle and 
least resistance, the other that of sound and constructive 


those responsible to delay all action whatsoever. 


statesmanship. It remains to be seen which the Govern- 
ment will choose. 

The easier way is, no doubt, to hand over sums of 
money, with more or less vague instructions as to their 
distribution, to the local relief committees, and thence- 


If this 


is done, and if subsequently things go wrong, the Govern- 


forth to leave the nation to their tender mercies. 


ment will be able to shuffle out of all responsibility, and 
the blame will be laid at the door of the local committees. 
Such a policy of neglect and evasion would be in harmony 
with the worst traditions of British politics. 

For, useful as they are, and will be in many ways, 
the local committees are not the right bodies to deal with 
the prevention of distress. In so far as the majority of 
their members have experience of such work, they have 
gained it in the administration of charity, public or 
private. The small minority of trade unionists—in many 
cases disgracefully small—who have been appointed to 
the Committees are not open to this charge; but in nearly 
The 


majority will inevitably go into their work with precisely 


every decision they are sure to be swamped. 


those preconceptions and in that spirit which animate the 
Relief will be 


accompanied not only by necessary investigation of the 


dispensers of charity in time of peace. 


justice of the claims made, but by every kind of irrelevant 
and impertinent inquisition into the private lives of the 
recipients. There are already, in case-papers, question- 
naires, house-to-house visitations, and the like, abundant 
indications in many districts that this policy is being 
systematically adopted. 

At all costs the working-class must be protected from 
this kind of interference. In the present crisis, the main- 
tenance of those who are workless or under-employed 
through no fault of their own must be regarded as a duty 
falling upon the State, and not as a charity. Mainten- 
ance is a right, and the spending of maintenance grants 
is as much the private concern of the recipients as the 
spending of wages in normal times. Or, to take a closer 
analogy, there should be no more interference in this case 
than in the case of out-of-work pay given in time of peace 
by a trade union or by a Labor Exchange under the 
Insurance Act. 


This brings us to the second alternative, which is the 
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statesmanlike policy. Let Part II. of the Insurance Act 
be extended, at any rate temporarily, to all trades. 
Part I. of the Act provides a ready-made register of 
workers in paid employment; let a Health Insurance 
card, duly stamped, entitle all unemployed workers to 
the weekly grant of 7s. which is already paid to workers 
in the compulsorily insured trades. And, in this case 
also, let there be no period of probation ; let every worker 
become entitled to benefit at once, no matter how soon he 
or she may become unemployed. Further, the present 
time-limit of fifteen weeks’ benefit under Part IT., little 
enough in time of peace, is wholly inadequate to deal 
with unemployment in war-time. Ordinarily, the unem- 
ployed worker has a reasonable chance of getting a job 
before his benefit runs out ; but in the present crisis this 
no longer applies. Benefits must therefore be made avail- 
able for an unlimited period. It is desirable, further, 
that, for the present at least, no contributions should be 
payable. The risk of unemployment is so great that it is 
impossible for the workers to bear the burden of an 
actuarially sound scheme: in many cases, notably in that 
of the majority of women workers, the payment of any 
further contribution is out of the question. The best 
course, then, is to neglect those doctrinaires who complain 
that this scheme has no right to be called insurance: no 
contributions should be claimed from those who now come 
under the Act for the first time, and, to secure justice 
all round, contributions in the trades now compulsorily 
insured should be remitted. For here, too, the workers 
are feeling the pinch of reduced wages and enhanced 
prices. 

Seven shillings is, of course, in no sense a mainten- 
ance rate, and it is obvious that those who benefit by this 
scheme will need further help. Here our suggestions of 
a fortnight ago should be borne in mind. We there advo- 
cated financial help to trade union funds not only in the 
interest of the present members, but also on behalf of 
all whom the present distress might induce to join. If 
the Government decides to work through the unions, it 
should not stop half-way. It should endeavor to concen- 
trate as much as possible of the work of maintenance in 
their hands, and should hold out every practicable induce- 
ment to the non-unionist to come in. Such a policy 
would be in line with the expressed wishes of representa- 
tive leaders of both employers and employed, as well as 
fully in accord with the tendencies of the day. Already, 
in several great industries, the non-unionist question is 
merely a matter of beating in the laggards. In the mines 
and on the railways, as well as among cotton operatives, 
non-unionism is well on the way to complete extinction, 
while, on the Industrial Council, the representatives of 
capital and labor have declared that the complete 
organization of the workers would be a boon to both 
parties. From neither side, therefore, need we anticipate 
any strong opposition to the policy of working, wherever 
possible, through the trade unions. 

The universal extension of Part II. on a non-con- 
tributory basis should, then, in no way interfere with the 
increase of subsidy under Section 106, which already 
applies to the compulsorily insured trades as well as to 
others. By this double method, we may hope that trade 


unionists will in most cases be adequately provided for, 
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What is needed is a way of making these supplementary 
benefits, over and above the guaranteed 7s., accessible to 
those who are now outside the unions. There is one 
simple, obvious, and far-reaching method of accomplish- 
ing this—and, to the best of our understanding, only one. 
If fair warning were given that after a date to be fixed 
no relief above the 7s. would be paid to any worker 
except through a trade union or the Poor Law, the mass 
of the unemployed would be taken out of the demoralizing 
atmosphere of the relief committees, which would then 
be set free for other work, and the care of this mass would 
be entrusted to self-governing democracies of its own 
The extended Part II. would be worked, as 
the limited Part II. is now in great measure worked, 


choosing. 


through the unions, and every union would be in the 
position now occupied by unions availing themselves of 
both Section 105 and Section 106. 

There is, however, one great class of workers for 
whom complete trade union organization still seems 
almost impossible of attainment ; and this class is hardest 
hit by the war. A woman out of work has not the 
resource of joining the new army; she is inevitably 
thrown back upon such relief as she can get from public 
Where, as in the cotton industry, 
trade unionism is strong among women, no difficulty 


or private sources. 


arises; but it is almost inconceivable that the vast mass 
of domestic servants and charwomen could be suddenly 
brought into the unions. The home-worker in many 
trades, such as box-making, brush-making, and boot and 
shoe making, presents a similar problem; and although 
the general labor unions might absorb many women in 
the smaller “ factory ’’ industries, complete organization 
is hardly to be dreamt of. 


probably be necessary to confine the disqualification for 


In practice, therefore, it would 


relief from other than trade union sources to all men and 
to women in certain specified industries, such as cotton. 
For those women who remain unorganized, either the 
veneral relief funds, or a special women’s fund, must 
still be available. 
problem can be appreciated: all over the country it is 


For already the gravity of the 


clear that the trades most severely hit by the war are 
those in which most women are employed. Moreover, for 
these resourceless wage-earners it is but a step from em- 
ployment to absolute destitution. The sweated wages on 
which they exist in normal times allow of no saving for 
a period of emergency like the present. Not only unem- 
ployment, but short time, at once reduces the woman 
worker, especially if she has others dependent upon her, 


below the level of the barest subsistence. 


(To be Continued.) 





FINANCING THE WAR. 


Now that we are engaged in what will probably turn out 
to be the most expensive war the world has witnessed, it 
may be well to give some preliminary thought to the 
methods of financing it. If the war lasts a year, three- 
hundred millions is probably a very conservative estimate 
of the bill, and a three-years’ war, such as some eminent 
authorities appear to contemplate, is hardly likely to 


cost less than one thousand millions. Apart from our 
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own huge expenses, it will probably be necessary for us 
to render heavy financial assistance to our allies in the 
event of a protracted war, which will exhaust their 
financial resources earlier than ours. Now, there are 
two methods which the Government may employ to gain 
possession of this three hundred millions required to pay 
the first year’s war bill—additional taxation and borrow- 
ing. It will doubtless employ to a considerable extent 
both methods. The important question will arise, in 
what proportion? To what extent shall we endeavor to 
pay the current expenses of the war by raising the 
current income of the State; to what extent shall we 
saddle posterity with an increased burden of national 
debt ? 

In considering this question there is one preliminary 
source of confusion that needs to be cleared away. 
Because a loan may be left to posterity for repayment, 
many people appear to think that there is virtually no 
limit to the amount which a State like ours can raise 
upon emergency. This loose notion is probably sup- 
ported in the popular mind by what appears to be an easy 
manufacture of the State credit which has recently been 
applied to the support of our banking and exchange 
system. It is, therefore, well to remind ourselves that 
no Government possesses a magic wand by which wealth 
can be placed at its disposal for expenditure on war or 
any other purposes. In reality, there is only one fund 
upon which the State can draw in the present case, 
whether by taxation or by borrowing, viz., the property 
and current income of our people. A war expenditure 
of £300,000,000 for this year means that the State must 
get possession of vast stores of food, clothing, arms, 
ammunition, horses, tents, motor cars, &c., besides paying 
salaries and wages for the maintenance of the fighting ser- 
vices and their dependents. In theory, it might simply 
“commandeer ” all these things from private citizens in 
this country, without payment. The method of this 
Oppressive and in- 
jurious as this taxation might be, it cannot be dismissed 
as quite impracticable. 


commandeering would be taxation. 


If it could be imposed solely 
upon those portions of the national income which are 
either saved or expended on luxuries, it would not neces- 
sarily reduce the efficiency of the working or any other 
class, and, though occasioning considerable dislocation of 
trade, need not reduce the total volume of employment. 
A large part of the productive power of the nation, 
instead of producing luxuries and new forms of capital 
goods, would be directed into the production of stores, 
arms, ammunition, and other elements of war consump- 
tion. So far as military stores, &c., consisted of goods 
obtainable by import trade, the dislocation of our do- 
mestic trade would be to that extent diminished, 
increased purchases of these goods from abroad being 
defrayed largely by means of extensions of certain 
branches of our export trades. 

But taxation is not necessarily confined to current 
income. Taxation imposed on property might be so high 
that it could not be met out of the income yielded by that 
property. In that case it must be defrayed out of the 
sale of some property. But if all forms of property in 
the country were subjected to such taxation, there would 
be no buyers in the country, and therefore no sales. The 








means of paying such taxation could only be met by 
selling or mortgaging to foreign buyers or lenders such 
All British 
holdings of home or foreign securities are thus in a 
Thus the effect of 
an extreme policy of paying for the war from current 


capital as was available for such purposes. 
measure available as a taxable body. 


taxation would be, first, a stoppage of new creation of 
capital and of progress in the productive arts; second, a 
cancelling of consumption upon luxuries ; third, a transfer 
into foreign hands of securities and other wealth hitherto 
held in this country. 

Now, if, instead of the whole sum being raised by 
taxation it were raised by loan, the direct and immediate 
effect would not be very different. The same surplus 
income, usually available for expenditure on luxuries and 
for saving, and the same stocks of realizable property, 
would form the fund which could be applied to take up 
the war loan. Though America, the only foreign nation 
capable of rendering large financial assistance, might be 
precluded by her neutrality from direct participation in 
the war loans, her financiers and investing classes would 
probably be prepared to make markets for the pur- 
chase of Consols and other securities largely held here, and 
now put up for sale in order that British sellers might be 
able to subscribe the war loans. It is, of course, true 
that such unloading of securities held in Great Britain 
could only be gradual and would be limited in extent, 
while the terms upon which the war loan was floated 
would have to be favorable to investors, and therefore 
burdensome to subsequent taxpayers. 

The war expenditure for this country, though a 
heavy burden, would not be intolerable, nor need it, if 
properly adjusted, cause great unemployment and poverty, 
Whether 


the public funds for this expenditure are obtained by 


directly or indirectly, to our working-classes. 


taxation or by borrowing, they must, however, put a 
temporary stoppage upon industrial progress by swallow- 
ing up the savings of the nation, and they must consider- 
ably encroach upon the accumulated wealth of this 
country in the shape of marketable securities. But while 
taxation and borrowing have largely the same immediate 
effects upon the economic life of the nation, it is by no 
means a matter of public indifference to what 
extent each method is employed. As far as possible, 
the war expenditure should be defrayed out of 
current taxation, and this for two reasons. First, it 
is desirable that the whole body of taxpayers should 
have impressed upon them the financial meaning 
of the war, and of the policy which has contributed to it. 
Secondly, the total financial strain upon the nation is 
diminished if as much as possible is paid out of current 
income. It is diminished, first, by the avoidance of the 
repayment of a loan and of the interest upon it, and, 
secondly, by the avoidance of the general weakening of 
the national credit which would follow an excessive 
growth of the national debt. 


wasteful for a nation as for an individual to borrow if 


In other words, it is as 


it can pay its way without doing so. Since the same 
funds furnish either the increase of current public in- 
come or the loans, it is obvious that we should borrow 
as little as possible. The validity of this general judg- 
ment is, of course, qualified by detailed difficulties in the 
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taxing policy. It may be impracticable to devize new or 
increased taxes which shall be sufficiently productive in 
their actual enforcement. But if it is clearly compre- 
hended that borrowing taps no fresh sources of wealth 
not amenable to taxing, the general character of sound 


war finance is evident. 





WAR AND DISEASE. 


In this war of 1914, it is certain that the sick and 
wounded in British hospitals at the seat of war will be 
well and carefully nursed, and will receive in their treat- 
ment all the benefits which have been gained from the 
advances in medical and sanitary science since the 
War in 1870. There will be no 
repetition of the lamentable conditions under which our 


Franco-Prussian 


soldiers in the Crimean War were placed in the hospitals 
at Scutari, when two died out of every five treated, and 
which required the genius, energy, and patience of Miss 
Nightingale and the work of a Sanitary Commission to 
To-day 
the nursing is organized on a scientific basis in healthy 
hospitals, under medical supervision, and is carried out 
largely by ladies highly trained in the duties of their 
profession, assisted by qualified orderlies belonging to the 
Royal Army Medical Corps. 


rectify and bring to a normally healthy state. 


The medical arrangements are even more advanced 
and complete than they were in the excellent military 
hospitals in the South African War, so that there is no 
question that once in hospital the soldier will be placed 
under the best conditions for his speedy recovery. 

In the staffing of private hospitals other than the 
great civil hospitals established at home for the war, it 
is hoped that qualified nurses only will be employed. 
There are plenty available. Those ladies who have learnt 
first-aid would be then free to band themselves together 
in different localities and learn the art of cooking, so that 
they may be able to supply the hospitals and convalescent 
homes with well cooked and appetizing food, delicacies, 
and dainties needful for the patients’ strength. By 
doing this, they would be rendering a greater service to 
the sick and wounded than they can possibly accomplish 
by amateur nursing. 

The hygienic requirements of the Army have, in 
respect to the Expeditionary Force, been well provided 
for. Since the South African War, great attention has 
been paid to military hygiene having for its object the 
preservation of the soldier’s health in order that the 
General may have at his command as large and as efficient 
a force as possible. Officers and men have been taught 
the value of sanitation as far as its methods can be carried 
out under the exigencies of warfare, and such changes 
have been effected in the organization of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps that there is a special sanitary service, 
whose duty it is to advise the Generals on all matters 
relating to the health of the troops, to supervise the 
sanitary arrangements of the camps and lines of com- 
munication, and to secure the provision of the sanitary 
equipment necessary for the maintenance of the health 
of the soldier in the field. 


The Army Service Corps have, by their splendid 












arrangements for feeding the troops, relieved the medical 
department of one great source of sickness which 
used to fill the hospitals. Scurvy, with its sponginess and 
swelling of the gums, hemorrhages into the tissues, and 
intense general debility, and its accompaniment of 
dysentery and foul ulcers, used to be the scourge of armies 
with a defective and bad commissariat. It was almost 
entirely absent from the Army in South Africa, where 
the commissariat was better than in any previous cam- 
paign. It is not without reason that the French are 
astonished at the efficiency and completeness of the feed- 
That 
efficiency will be the means of keeping enormous numbers 
of men out of hospital. 


ing arrangements for our Army in France. 


Many lessons were learnt in 
the Boer War, and one of these was the necessity of 
protecting the troops as far as possible from enteric fever 
and dysentery. In two years some 31,000 soldiers were 
admitted to hospital for enteric fever, and 24,000 for 
dysentery. These diseases were mainly due to the 
drinking of polluted water, and in some localities in no 
small degree to the swarming of infected flies from in- 
sanitary latrines and urinals on to the food in the 
kitchens. No doubt, in the Expeditionary Force ample 
provision has been made for the purification of drinking 
water and the sanitation of camps and that general 
conservancy belonging to a campaign. 

It is not, however, as regards the small and well- 
trained army that any misgivings may be entertained as 
to its efficient protection against these and other diseases, 
such as may be generated from the marshes of France 
and the flooded low-lands of Belgium, where quinine may 
be required as a prophylactic; but it is as regards the 
armies coming from over the seas, the Territorials that 
are going to serve abroad, and that large army of a 
million men that is to be raised, trained in large camps 
in this country, and then sent to figut on the Continent. 
It is a gigantic task to improvise in a short time an 
efficient sanitary service, properly equipped to control 
It will need much careful 
It is one that 
must, nevertheless, be undertaken, and the sooner the 


the health of this mass of men. 
organization and many medical officers. 


importance of this is recognized the less will be the toll 
of disease among these fine young fellows. In my 
inspections of the camps in South Africa as one of the 
members of the Commission on dysentery and enteric 
fever in the armies in the field in South Africa, I could 
tell at once by their appearance which belonged to 
regiments accustomed to campaigning and which to 
others. Regiments careless of sanitation are not only a 
danger to themselves, but to others that come after them. 

In England enteric fever does not bulk largely 
among the civil population under ordinary conditions, 
though even in this country great care will have to be 
taken with the formation of large and numerous camps. 
But it is a different matter in France, and if the war 
should be prolonged and continue for a year or more, 
the extraordinary conditions will be still more favorable 
to disease. 


Armies infect one another, prisoners of war are apt 
to bring the diseases of the armies to which they belong 
into the lines and countries of the armies that have 
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captured them. 


After the Franco-Prussian War, small- 
pox in epidemic form invaded even neutral countries. 
In the olden days it was plague and typhus fever. 
Dysentery already is reported to be prevalent in the 
Austrian Army. It will be remembered that cholera 
attacked the Turks at Chataldja, fortunately in a mild 
form. It is of the highest importance, therefore, in these 
auxiliary and new armies, that ample provision should 
be made for the purification of their drinking water in 
their camps and lines of communication, and for the 
sanitation of these under trained supervision, also for the 
training of the officers and men in the value of these 
preventive measures. 

One important protective measure should be taken 
at once, and it is the inoculation against typhoid fever 
of the recruits and troops in Great Britain. It is not an 
absolute protection, but, together with the enforcement 
of sanitary regulations in camps, it reduces the chances 
of attack to a minimum. Wherever large numbers of 
men are encamped for any length of time, there is always 
danger of enteric fever unless stringent precautions are 
This is due to the fact that there is almost 


certain to be among them some men who have come from 


taken. 


infected districts, and though not ill themselves, are 
“carriers ’’ of the disease, and infect with the germs in 
their excretions the latrines which, if not properly 
covered and attended to, infect flies which, in their turn, 
infect food and drink. The cleanliness of the camp is all- 
important. There may be carriers also among men who 
have recovered from enteric fever several years before, 
but who have never got rid of the infective agent, though 
quite well themselves. They are very few in number, 
but still even one in a large camp is enough to cause an 
outbreak if the drinking water or the food becomes 
infected. In standing camps, particular attention should 
be paid to the health of those selected for kitchen work. 
Some years ago I traced several outbreaks on board ship 
to a cook who was a carrier of the enteric fever bacillus. 

The effect of inoculation on the arm against enteric 
fever is not nearly so trying or painful as that of an 
ordinary vaccination against smallpox. In three or four 
hours after the inoculation a slight feverishness sets in, 
which in the course of twelve hours may in some cases 
reach to 102° or even 103° F. At the same time, there 
is local tenderness at the seat of inoculation, which 
becomes reddened and swollen; headache, malaise, and 
general discomfort are also generally felt for about two 
days, when the fever disappears, and the patient is well. 
The only reminder of the inoculation is the swelling at 
the seat of inoculation, which is painful when the arm 
is moved ; but this, together with the swelling, disappears 
in the course of a week if the arm has been kept in a 


sling. There are two inoculations; the second is usually 
performed a week or ten days after the first. They are 
harmless, and the effects are those mentioned. The only 


precautions necessary are that those inoculated should 
rest for a couple of days, and should keep the affected 
arm in a sling for nearly a week. Many people suffer 
very little inconvenience, if any, while others more 
susceptible, feel the full force of the prophylactic. The 
value of the inoculation, as tested in India on British 


troops, who are very susceptible to enteric fever during the 








first three years of their service, shows that among about 
an equal number of inoculated and not inoculated the 
incidence of the disease on the non-inoculated is nearly 
six times that among the inoculated, and that when an 
inoculated soldier is attacked with enteric fever his 
chances of recovery are twice as great as they would 
have been if he had not been inoculated. 
W. J. Sumpson. 





A London Biarp. 





THE military prophets continue to speak of a very 
long war—a twelvemonth from December is one calcula- 
tion—but I doubt whether they reckon with the economic 
exhaustion which already exists, and which each fresh 
week of hostilities must greatly increase. Soldiers can- 
not think in terms of trade and average working 
humanity. They cannot realize what life is in a 
commercial and industrial society which is practically 
one. Nor even when the talk is loudest of an intermin- 
able war, can one quite exclude the whispers that speak 
And I find a general disposition to think that 


an approach will come by way of the United States. 


of peace. 
But there are great difficulties. It does not seem possible 
to half -break a big machine like German militarism, and 
at such a stage to try and negotiate a makeshift peace. 
British opinion would no doubt move on easy lines, so 
far as territory goes. But there is Belgium, to whose 
full reparation we are pledged up to the neck—and 
What would be the good of a 
second armed truce? What is the point of beginning 
the doleful history of 1909 to 1914 all over again? Some 
large, conspicuous lightening of the tax on the manhood 


there are armaments. 


and earning power of all Europe must be sought and 
obtained. 
will stand together, and it is the direction in which 


Here, I think, all sections of British opinion 


American intervention, if it comes, is most likely to 


point. 


Tue Government will, I think, take the wise course 
of investigating, through the Home Office, those stories 
of German atrocities in Belgium and France which seem 
susceptible of serious investigation and are attested by 


eyewitnesses in our own army 


A very important factor in the success of the 
French campaign has been the mutual confidence and 
respect which from the beginning has prevailed between 
General Joffre on the one hand, and Lord Kitchener 
and Sir John French on the other. There have been, of 
course, “ regrettable incidents,’’ such as the surrender of 
Maubeuge. But these were minor matters compared 
with the steady confidence existing on this side in the 
capacity shown in the supreme direction of French 


strategy. 


No living Englishman can have seen anything like 
the passion for soldiering which has come over the nation. 
Young and old have been caught up in it. 


Physically, 
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the effects of the home training which some of the 
Territorial battalions have undergone is remarkable. 
Boys with City lives and occupations have hardened and 
toughened within a few weeks, and have developed with 
this physical change a zeal for their work which they 
nover felt or expressed when they just took to volun- 
Thus the voluntary fighter is 
likely to acquire a value in the field quite out of propor- 
Athleticism has no doubt 
laid the basis for this physical keenness and mental 


teering in times of peace. 
tion to his period of training. 
aptitude, but the argument against conscription has been 


There 
is, 1 think, no danger that many of these lads will acquire 


greatly reinforced since the outbreak of the war. 


a scorn of civil life; if so, the brutalities of war will soon 
root it out. But so far as the charge of the spoiling of 
national energy by sport and well-being is concerned, it is 
in no way relevant to the present psychology of Young 


Britain. 


Some of the severest comments on Mr. Bonar Law’s 
outburst in the Home Rule debate came from Unionist 
‘‘T hope ‘ F. E.’ will censor it,’’ was the 
caustic remark attributed to one of “ F. E.’s’’ colleagues, 


members. 
referring more particularly to the passage in which 
Ministers were held up to world-wide reprobation 
as akin in perfidy to the men who tore up the treaty of 
Belgian neutrality. Even the fabricated speech recently 
circulated in Germany in Mr. Burns’s name contained 
nothing so defamatory, and as that turned out to be a 
forgery, there has been some hope that German readers 
might be disposed to suspect yet another fiction in this 
more 


incredible, albeit quite authentic, sample of 


Unionist oratory. Perhaps the adjective is unjust. 
Unionism, on Mr. Law’s own showing, began to be 
undermined with Mr. Redmond’s memorable speech at 
the outbreak of the war. One can readily believe that 
the process went a stage further after the Unionist 


leader’s own speech. 


I nEaR that feeling is very bitter in Wiltshire about 
the conduct of some of the farmers, in particular Sir 
When the war broke out the 
laborers, who were on strike, agreed to postpone their 
demands in view of the national crisis. 


Frederick Banbury. 


The farmers were 
urged by the Mayor of Swindon and others to meet their 
men in the same spirit. In some cases this was done. 
But a number of them have been victimized, and Sir 
Frederick Banbury, perhaps the most implacable of the 
employers, has evicted three of his men. The counsel 
for the Workers’ Union argued, on the authority of an 
answer in the House of Commons, that the Bill just passed 
providing for the suspension of proceedings in County 
Courts, applied to such cases. Unfortunately, the Wilt- 


shire magistrates took a different view. 


I weEaR strange accounts from certain districts, 
mostly in the North of England, of the way in which the 
administration of war relief is being allowed to fall into 
the hands of distinctive political groups. Nominally, 
those bodies are branches of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families Association, but in reality a good many of them 
seem to be off-shoots of the Primrose League or of the 








local Women’s Conservative Associations. In one town 
alone, I am told, the Relief Committees have been 
captured to the extent of nine-tenths of their membership 
by well-known Unionists, to whose hands during the 
coming winter, will be entrusted the distribution of pro- 
bably thousands of pounds of publicly subscribed money. 
‘ How,’’ asks the Liberal member for this constituency, 
‘am I to be expected to hold my seat against this sort 
of thing?’’ Clearly there ought to be a limit to the 
non-party activities of party politicians, and perhaps it 
should be fixed so as to exclude financial responsibilities. 


Here is an interesting extract from an Australian 
letter :— 

‘‘ Whatever misgivings any may have of the loyalty 
of Australia or of the necessity of Chamberlain’s artifice 
of a preferential trade system to retain the Empire may 
be given up. There is only one feeling in Australia, 
and it is absolutely absorbing—intense neck-or-nothing 
resolution to stand by the Mother-land.” 


I REMEMBER Delarey well, his handsome face, with a 
certain fineness of outline and gentleness of expression 
which one often sees in South Africa as the result of the 
blending of French and Dutch blood. 
the Boer Generals, Delarey-was always a moderate, before 


Like nearly all 


the war, during the war, and after the war; and his 
sympathetic personality, as well as its modesty, was a 
considerable factor in the peace negotiations. 

A WAYFARER. 





Life and Wetters. 





ANOTHER GREAT ILLUSION. 
Every reader of Anatole France knows Putois. He had 
a pointed skull (we speak of him in the past tense, though, 
perhaps, he is as much alive as ever); he had a pointed 
skull (we quote from the description issued by the police) ; 


a low forehead, a squint in one eye, a furtive 
look, crow’s-feet about the eyes, high cheek-bones, 


red and shiny, expressionless features, slim figure, 
feeble in appearance, but in reality of extraordinary 
strength, able to bend a penny between finger and thumb 
(thumbs enormously large). He drawled, but was fair- 
spoken. He had yellowish hair and a scraggy beard. 
Oh, and there was another point: he never existed. 
Never existed? Well, he had a kind of existence. 
M. Bergeret’s mother created him. She said he was a 
gardener, coming next Sunday to do up their scrap of 
neglected back garden. She created him as an escape 
from the habitual family dinner with relations on Sun- 
days. What mortal—what Recording Angel would not 
forgive her the lie? She created him; she gave him a 
name; he began to live. Mme. Cornouiller (the family 
bore) at once thought she had heard of him. She knew 
him by reputation for a vagabond and scoundrel. In a 
few days everyone had heard of him. Everyone knew 
somebody who knew him. One man said he had em- 
ployed him to cut wood in the year of the comet. People 
reported his appearance everywhere—in the streets, in 
the fields, in the woods. Few saw his face, but his back 
became familiar. Mme. Cornouiller herself caught a 
glimpse of him. She lost three melons. It was Putois 
stole them. Three silver spoons were missing. Putois 
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again! She bolted her doors, and slept no more at 
nights. Her cook had “a misfortune.’’ Ah, that villain 
Putois! He became a terror to the neighborhood, a fear- 
some delight to children, an article of faith to all the 
village. Who could say that he never existed? Un- 
doubtedly, he had a kind of existence. 

And those Russians! Who was the Mme. Bergeret 
that created them? Created them by a thought—250,000 
of them—not all at once, of course. Where was the 
Sunday family dinner in which the monotony of boredom 
was sharply interrupted by that superb invention? The 
children were seated, grace was said, the father had 
played the customary prelude with the steel upon the 
carving-knife. As at a sacrificial rite, the white-filleted 
attendant had lifted the gleaming cover from the prone 
meat-offering. The roots and herbs stood smoking in 
their places. But on the mother’s heart lay a despairing 
weariness that could be felt, and before her stretched 
an indeterminate vista of Sunday dinners till she died. 
She knew them—the smell of mutton one Sunday, and of 
beef the next ; the discussion of the sermon’s text and the 
dresses of people in charch ; the marital grumpiness, the 
children’s grasping gluttony and fractious tempers; the 
repetition of “ Don’t,” regular as the “ Amen ”’ to every 
prayer. 

Raising her eyes to confront her fate with desperate 
courage, she beheld something new upon the opposite 
wall. It was a map of Europe, and the centre was 
speckled all over with pretty little flags. She knew it was 
a war-map, and she knew where to find Germany on it, 
and France, and Russia. There was England, plain as 
a pikestaff, and there was the line of flags showing where 
our fiects hem the Germans in. But on the top of the 
map above them stretched great blank spaces without a 
single flag to decorate them—sea and land, Norway and 
Sweden, strange coasts and capes and gulfs, which she 
connected with icebergs and the midnight sun. She fixed 
her eye upon those open seas, and, like a vision of glory, 
the inspiration of inborn strategy fell upon her. Splen- 
didly mendacious, and attributing the sudden splendor of 
her thought to another (as a woman should in matters of 
this importance), she exclaimed, ‘“‘ Do you know, my dear, 
as we came out of church, someone told me that English 
ships were bringing round a Russian army to fight for us 
in France or Beleium! ”’ 

“ Nonsense, my dear,’’ replied her husband, as usual. 
But the spell of Sunday dinner was broken. He became 
restive. He got up between the courses—an unheard-of 
irregularity—to examine the map. He babbled about 
the White Sea and Archangel. ‘“ Why is a town called 
an Archangel? ’’ asked his eldest daughter, and was told 
that children should be seen and not heard. The thing 
was done. The vitalizing influence was at work. That 
afternoon he met two friends during his Sunday walk. 
By tea-time the Russian army lived. His wife was on 
the way to create 250,000 men. Like Pallas from the 
brain of Zeus, they sprang from her brain full-armed, in 
panoply, accompanied by guns, howitzers, horses, trans- 
port-wagons, and all the ammunitions of war. 

We know the rest. There is not a man or woman 
now living in this island who does not know someone who 
has seen those Russians. They have been sighted at 
Leith (what more natural’), at Newcastle, at Hull 
(thousands of them there), all along the Essex coast, at 
Avonmouth and the Bristol Channel (two or three army 
corps landed there, for it was, of course, safer to send 
them round Scotland than bring them down the North 
Sea, strewn with mines). Reading and Redhill have 
known them (both are on a branch line, by which 
London could be avoided). At Southampton they have 


swarmed. Colchester station was closed for two days 





while they passed. So was the North London Railway 
(also a branch line, connecting both the G.W.R. and the 
L. & N.W.R. with the Port of London). Suburban resi- 
dents were kept awake all night by the rumble of their 
heavy trains, interminably passing. At a station on the 
South-Western (the route to many southern ports) the 
patriotic population stood every night to watch the 
Russian trains go by. The windows were whitewashed 
over, the blinds in certain carriages—the officers’ com- 
partments—were carefully drawn. But no matter! No 
War Office precautions could deceive a patriotic and in- 
telligent public. Here and there one caught glimpses 
of an astrakan cap, a bearded face, an uncouth uniform. 
Once when the train slowed down, strange voices speak- 
ing an unknown tongue were distinctly heard, and the 
local clergyman recognized “ samovar’’ and “ moudjik ”’ 
as Russian forms of expression. 

What was even stronger evidence, in the automatic 
sweet machines all down the railways coins stamped as 
“kopeks”’ were discovered. Now the kopek is the 
Russian farthing, being the hundredth part of the rouble 
(two shillings), and its insertion in the place of our honest 
British penny naturally threw the machines out of order, 
no matter how strong our Russian alliance might be. 
About a fortnight ago, two Russian officers (some say 
four) were seen in the Charing Cross Turkish Baths, 
being detected by their general hairiness, though they 
spoke perfect English, as Russians can. <A Cardiff 
engineer was discovered who had travelled with 2,500 (or 
was it 25,000?) of them direct from the White Sea. He 
had photographs, too, and the camera cannot lie. The 
head of a great ship-building firm, speaking at the close 
of a patriotic banquet somewhere, boasted that he had 
done his duty by the country, since his ships had trans- 
ported 400,000 Russians to the seat of war. Certainly, 
the Press Bureau had censored that part of the speech, 
but their censorship only confirmed its truth. Or as to 
ships, what was the “ Oceanic” doing off the coast of 
Scotland that she should be wrecked there? Is not the 
coast of Scotland on the way to the White Sea? Very 
well, then; the deduction is obvious. So, at last, a 
Ghent newspaper boldly spoke out. It described “ the 
Russo-Belgian army ”’ as taking action upon the German 
lines of communication. Doubt vanished. The cumu- 
lative evidence was almost irresistible. A cautious judge 
might have hesitated to hang a man on it. Some of us 
would have hesitated to hang a cat. But anyone might 
have built on it a new religion. 

Then came the Press Bureau, with their abhorréd 
shears, and slit the thin-spun lie of a strategic genius 
working in an atmosphere of connubial infelicity. ‘“ There 
is no truth whatever,’’ they told us, “ in the rumor that 
Russian soldiers have landed in or passed through Great 
Britain on their way to France or Belgium.’’ We are 
heartily sorry to hear it. We had come to love those 
Russians, just as the children acquired a timorous affec- 
tion for Putois. We think it cruel to kill so many 
phantoms at one blow. The Press Bureau is playing a 
sceptical and negative part, and sceptics are not always 
right. With Goethe we would say, ‘‘ Keep your doubts 
to yourselves. We have plenty of our own, but we abide 
by the order of believers.’’ It is not for us to set our- 
selves up against the generally accepted beliefs of our 
fellow-citizens. Besides, we consider that those Russians 
have done an inestimable service by affording encourage- 
ment to the country during a period of great anxiety and 
depression. May it not be also true that their threatened 
attack upon the German lines of communication induced 
or hastened the enemy’s unexpected retirement? If they 
did not exist, may we not say of them, as of Putois, that 
they had a kind of existence? 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF A SETTLEMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—War is like all great tragedies; it is not a simple 
struggle between evil and good. It is a conflict between two 
things that are good. To see in this war a mere trial of 
brute force would be to misunderstand it. Each side is 
inspired by its own idealism, for no Government can hope 
to-day to lead any free people into war unless it can con- 
vince it that it is fighting under dire necessity for the defence 
of right. The German popular attitude is, in brief, that this 
war came about by reason of a Russo-Servian plot against the 
Austrian ally, and its object is defined as the destruction 
of “Tsarism.” What that means in detail, I do not know; 
but in the minds of German Socialists, and of men like 
Hauptmann, Haeckel, and Eucken, it answers to some honest 
and liberal thought. Finland is to be liberated; Russian 
Poland is to be restored to the ranks of the nations ; and, 
in some undefined way, the uutocracy is to be broken. We 
can see with the pitiless insight of enemies how facile and 
partisan is this idealism. 

And what, meantime, of our own idealism? 
in this war is bent on liberating its enemies. We aim at 
freeing Germany from “ militarism,” and we, too, have our 
plans, if not for Finland, at least for Poland. There is 
material in this shock of two idealisms for tragedy, and even 
for bitter comedy. But there is something else. If we could, 
for a moment, blot out from our thoughts the various Govern- 
ments, whose collective bankruptcy in statesmanship made 
this war ; if we could forget the long struggle for the Balance 
of Power, from the Moroccan affair to the Servian crisis; if 
we could somehow envisage the various nations fighting amid 
error, half-knowledge, and anger, should we find in their 
real purposes a serious disagreement? Each, by some 
strange sophistry, believes that it is waging a defensive war. 
Each is persuaded that its triumph will advance European 
liberty. There is in all the confusion a general will among 
the bemused and deceived: peoples for ideal ends. The 
problem for the world is to bring this general will to bear 
upon the settlement. The secret ends of the Governments 
are mutually destructive. The avowed ends of the peoples 
are not incompatible, and if we intend that a united Europe 
shall emerge from these horrors, we must see to it that the 
triumph of our arms is also a victory for the general will. 

The other programme is simpler. The Allies are to 
dictate peace in Berlin. It is to be a “ fight to a finish,’’ and 
the beaten Germans are to be crushed until they can resist 
no demand which the victors care to impose. They will lose 
by the law of conquest Alsace and Posen; Austria will be 
dismembered and may cease to exist, and some talk of 
destroying Essen and the Kiel Canal, and taking what is 
left of the German navy. A ring of Allied Powers will then 
surround a prostrate Germany, so that she can move neither 
in the East nor the West, except at their good pleasure. 
Then we hope German militarism will be crushed, and an 
angry people will depose the Hohenzollerns. This pro- 
gramme invites more criticisms than you, sir, would have 
space to print. It would cost, not months but years of war- 
fare, for the German Government is no more tied to Berlin 
than was the French to Paris. It would decimate the whole 
manhood of Europe. But would it end as its partisans 
expect? So far from resulting in a German revolution, it 
would probably unite the German people as it never has been 
united since the Napoleonic wars, and everything that is 
virile in the nation would rally, first, to resist, and then to 
wipe out the humiliation. No punishment could prevent 
the German people from remaining the best-organized, the 
best-educated, and one of the most prolific of European 
races. Disarmed and isolated it may be; but arms are 
quickly forged, and amid the shifting and conscienceless 
play of diplomacy, alliances are easily contracted. Napoleon 
was banished in 1815. The Napoleonic idea was once more 
triumphant in 1848. A settlement which left sixty millions 
of Germans angry, embittered, and cherishing revenge, might 
last for five, or ten, or twenty years. But it would per- 


Each side 


petuate, even while it lasted, the armed peace, and so far 
from crushing militarism in Germany, it would impose it 








Militarism is, primarily, the child of fear. 
The Bernhardis do, indeed, cherish a real aggressive 
ambition. But the masses of the German middle class con- 
sented to their naval and military programme only because 
they feared the Russian millions and our Dreadnoughts. 

Can an alternative programme be drafted, which will 
make an end, not only of German, but of every other 
“ militarism’? Armies may destroy armies, but no army 
ever broke militarism. It is a state of mind, and will 
vanish with the fears that made it. There is, it seems 
to me, one test by which a just and durable settlement 
may be distinguished from a settlement which merely 
registers the momentary triumph of one force over another. 
It is that the settlement, in all the changes which it lays down, 
shall apply a universal principle. A settlement may take 
two forms. A and B, because they are stronger, may force 
C to suffer certain things. But, also, A, B, and C, after 
a tragic struggle, may jointly decide that certain principles 
shall govern them all for the future, and these principles 
they may agree to apply to stated cases. One must come 
back to the elements of morality. The real question is 
whether we are going to impose by force on Germany 
principles which we will not apply to ourselves. One must 
in war strive to do the maximum of harm to the enemy. 
But the law of peace ought to rule from the moment that 
negotiations begin, and the law of peace is to seek the good 
of one’s neighbor. If certain principles which are more 
or less held in common by enlightened men in all nations 
are applied impartially, then there is a hope that when 
the first sorrow of defeat is over, the better mind of Germany 
may feel that what has triumphed is not the arms of an 
enemy, but a common European idealism 

These are vague words. Let me attempt to illustrate 
them. They apply alike to the question of armaments, 
to changes of territory, and to alliances: (1) The first point 
is the simplest, and needs few words. Every democracy 
in Europe, including that of Germany, desires to make an 
end of the armed peace. If we impose disarmament on 
Germany by taking her ships, destroying the Kiel Canal, 
dismantling her fortresses, or by the indirect method of 
a crushing indemnity, we must not expect even her Socialists 
to welcome the change. (I except the case of Belgium, to 
whom a special indemnity by way of fine and compensation 
must certainly be paid.) One-sided disarmament would 
come not as deliverance, but as humiliation. The dis- 
armament in form as well as effect must be general. All 
the Powers, without exception, must bind themselves either 
to reduce their future military and naval expenditure to 
some fraction of the figure that it had reached before the 
war, or else to accept a militia system with six or twelve 
months’ service. Such a provision would be a triumph for 
German as well as for French democracy. 

(2) The difficult question is that of territory. No ‘‘ war- 
proof map ”’ of Europe can be constructed which rests upon 
the right of conquest. We are told that the principle of 
nationality will govern the settlement. To take bits of 
Poland from one Empire and give them to another is not 
an honest application of the principle of nationality. That 
principle might be satisfied if all the Powers pledged them- 
selves in the treaty of peace to accept federalism. The 
benefit would fall in that case to Ireland, Finland, and 
the Caucasus, as well as to Alsace and Poland. But, 
probably, territorial changes are inevitable. There is one 
way by which such changes may receive a national and 
democratic sanction. In the last resort, the fate of provinces 
must be decided not by the fortunes of alien armies, but by the 
votes of their own inhabitants. Then, and then only, will 
the principle of nationality be satisfied. Let Alsace and 
Posen, Galicia, and the Servian and Italian lands of Austria 
settle their own fate by a plébiscite. It must be, moreover, 
an honest plébiscite, conducted with full liberty for dis- 
cussion, and not under martial law. Is this an idle 
formality? I do not think so. In the first place, it would 
compel Russia to define clearly what sort of autonomy she 
offers to the Poles. In the second place, it would enable the 
democratic parties of the defeated Powers to acquiesce, 
without loss of honor, in the sacrifice of territory. They 
would be yielding not to the brute force of the allied armies, 
but to the expressed will of the population concerned. No 
honest German Radical or Socialist, however much he might 
regret such a settlement, could regard it as the mere triumph 
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of violence, or scheme to upset it by a future war of 
re-conquest. But if it is to mean anything, the plébiscite 
must be honest. Alsace, for example, must be free to 
choose between full Home Rule within the German Empire, 
neutralization, or annexation to France. 

(3) The last point is not the least important. 
of Europe will be no brighter if it relapses once more into 
its two armed camps, knit by military alliances. There will 
be no rest while the Allies “pen’’ Germany in, and she 
hunts for associates among disatisfied and ambitious Powers. 
I am not among the optimists who imagine that a true 
Concer. is going to emerge by miracle from the hatreds of 
this war. One cannot call the Germans “ Goths, Vandals, 
and Huns’’ to-day and embrace them cordially in a Concert 
to-morrow. But we can at least avoid the mistake which 
the Allies made a century ago, when they isolated and 
ostracized France. The first step is that each and all the 


Powers should, at the peace, renounce their existing 
alliances. The next step is to erect some barrier against 


aggression by a general defensive understanding among all 
the Great Powers, by which each should agree to defend 
another if menaced by an enemy who, in any quarrel, had 
rejected the arbitrament of neutrals. 

Any settlement will be good which legislates for Europe 
in a sense which the general will for freedom, speaking to-day 
in the sundered and hostile idealisms of the warring nations, 
can uphold and defend. Any settlement is bad which will 
have against it the whole force of the united German race. 
If our aim is a one-sided disarmament, a tearing away by 
violence of conquered provinces, and, to crown all, a coalition 
against the vanquished, then, indeed, we must fight to the 
bitter end, and dictate peace over burned villages to a nation 
of refugees. A peace that rests on principles common to all 
democracies may be reached the sooner and will last the 
longer. The moment will have come to think of such a peace, 
and to welcome it through the mediation of neutrals, when the 
German invasion is hurled back from France and Belgium, 
and the German armies are fighting no longer to overwhelm 
their rivals, but to defend their own homes.—Yours, &c., 

H. N. Brarsrorp. 

September 17th, 1914. 


[But have we not also to consider the point that a half- 
peace might be no peace, in a sense that it could not 
bring about the great and essential boon of a general 
reduction of European armaments ?—Ep., Nation. | 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Surely a strange and wonderful thing is this 
German “ fear of Fuussia,’’ which, according to Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, explains everything that Germany has done. It 
is, apparently, the one reality ; all the rest, the whole gospel 
of brute force according to Treitschke and Bernhardi, is 
‘‘ academical discussion.’’ The ‘‘ mailed fist ’’ at Kiaochao, 
Tangier, and Agadir? ‘‘ Fear of Russia.’’ The shining 
armor? ‘ Fear of Russia.’’ The Navy Bills of 1900, 1906, 
1908, 1912, and 1913? ‘‘ Fear of Russia.’’ Even the in- 
vasion of Belgium and the sack of Louvain, the sowing of 
the North Sea with mines, the concentration of the whole 
furor Teutonicus on the French and on ourselves? ‘‘ Fear of 
Russia.’”’ But, perhaps, the strangest and most wonderful 
thing of all about this “ fear of Russia ’’ is that it has made 
bedfellows of Mr. MacDonald and the Kaiser. 

Mr. MacDonald’s venomous attacks upon Sir Edward 
Grey have been quoted with enthusiasm by the German press 
and the German news agencies in neutral States, especially 
his deliberate statements that ‘“‘ when Sir Edward Grey failed 
to secure peace between Germany and Russia, he worked 
deliberately to involve us in the war, using Belgium as his 
chief excuse,” and that “if France had decided to attack 
Germany through Belgium, Sir Edward Grey would not have 
objected, but would have justified himself by Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinions.” Does Mr. MacDonald think his belated bene- 
diction of recruiting will receive the same publicity in 
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Germany as his denunciations of the British Government's 
“ pretty little play in hypocrisy ” ?—Yours, &c., 
VALENTINE CHIROL. 
34, Carlyle Square, Chelsea, S.W. 
September 15th, 1914. 


CONDITIONS OF A STABLE PEACE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—If the turn which the military situation has 
happily taken is maintained, the attention of the public will 
inevitably be directed more and more to the problem with 
which so many writers and public men have already dealt, 
which indeed has been widely discussed since the beginning 
of the war—the problem of the principles which must govern 
the final settlement, so as to make this war what we all hope 
it may be, not the mere seed of future wars, but one that will 
give us a better and more secure Europe. Mr. Churchill has 
been the first member of the Government to furnish an 
indication of the broad lines of the settlement, and has very 
rightly warned us against the danger of repeating the 
mistake which Germany made in 1870, in disregarding the 
principle of nationality and in rearranging frontiers without 
regard to the wishes of the populations concerned. He has 
well said, that “ whatever we do, we must fight for and work 
towards great and sound principles for the European 
system.”’ 

Mr. Churchill has indicated here the feeling which 
animates all that is best in our people; but, as Mr. 
Massingham, among other journalists and artists has pointed 
out, it is unlikely that this aim will be realized unless 
behind the statesmen there is the push of a well-defined 
public opinion, insisting that whatever the date and details 
of the settlement may be, at whatever stage of the military 
situation it may be deemed advisable to bring it about, 
certain well-defined ideas shall shape the final settlement. 

In order to ensure the maintenance of these ideas, it is 
necessary to insist that the following policy shall inspire the 
actual conditions of peace, and shall dominate the situation 
after peace has been declared :- 

(1) No province shall be transferred from one Govern- 
ment to another without the consent by plebiscite of the 
population of such province. 

(2) No treaty, arrangement, or undertaking shall be 
entered upon in the name of Great Britain without the 
sanction of Parliament. Adequate machinery for ensuring 
democratic control of foreign policy shall be created 

(3) The foreign policy of Great Britain shall not be 
aimed at creating alliances for the purpose of maintaining 
the ‘‘ balance of power,’’ but shall be directed to the estab- 
lishment of a Concert of Europe, whose deliberations and 
decisions shall be public. 

(4) Great Britain shall propose as part of the Peace 
Settlement a plan for the drastic reduction of armaments 
by the consent of all the belligerent Powers, and to facilitate 
that policy shall attempt to secure the general nationaliza- 
tion of the manufacture of armaments and the prohibition 
of the export of armaments by one country to another. 

We believe that these points will be found to embrace 
most of the recommendations that have been made by those 
who have written seriously on this subject since the 
beginning of the war, independently of what their political 
associations may be. It seems to us of the utmost 
importance that the mind of the public should be fixed 
upon these points, so that public opinion shall not at the 
crucial moment be taken by surprise and be unable to 
formulate a definite policy of any kind. In that case the 
British Government would be left without public support 
or direction, and by reason of the absence of such, be over- 
ridden by elements in the future European Council of Peace 
which do not give the weight to certain principles which 
the British people have always placed upon them. 

It is for the purpose of keeping these essential condi- 
tions of lasting peace before the British people that the 
Union of Democratic Control, of which the signatories are 
members, is in process of formation. You will note that 
there is no question of this association embodying a “ stop- 
the-war’’ movement of any kind ; not a suggestion even has 
been made as to the stage in the military operations at 
which peace should be urged. The whole emphasis of our 
effort is laid upon indicating clearly the fundamental 
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principles which must mark the final terms of peace if the 
general policy for which the present Government presumably 
stands, and which nearly all writers—certainly, all pro- 
gressive writers—have from the beginning urged, is finally 
to be vindicated.—Yours, &c., 
J. Ramsay MacDonacp. 
Cuartes TREVELYAN. 
Norman ANGELL. 
EK. D. Moret. 
ARTHUR PoNsoNnBY. 
14, Great College Street, Westminster. 
September 17th, 1914. 


“THE CURSE OF MODERN ARMIES.’’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Nevinson’s admirable paper leaves, I think, 
only one point untouched—the importance, from every point 
of view, of having with an army a certain number of 
independent observers. Their testimony may often be of 
importance to the soldiers themselves, and they form an 
acceptable link with the civil population of their country. 
Amongst millions of men, all too absorbed in the struggle 
for life to notice side issues, they alone are in a position 
to make a report, unbiassed by military training and 
unprejudiced by personal concern. Let such men be selected 
with the greatest care, let the most stringent regulations 
safeguard their immediate utterances, but let them be 
allowed freedom of movement and the use of their eyes. 
They are the representatives of democracy, and the com- 
manders of a democratic force must learn to put up with 
them.—Yours, &c., 

H. F. Prevost Barrerssy. 

33, Parkside, S.W. 

September 17th, 1914. 


“CHILDREN OF THE STATE.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirr,—I have read with deep pleasure your article and 
support wholeheartedly its recommendations. I have had 
one in eight of my employees in engineering accepted for 
the front. I have actively and clearly placed the facts 
before them with the result named, and have joined with 
those left to raise a weekly fund so long as the war lasts to 
see that those who have gone to defend our liberty shall 
be none the worse off by their patriotic services. Their posi- 
tions—over two hundred—will in the meantime be taken by 
married men. On return, arrangements will be made to 
re-engage them, and in future their progress in the works 
will always be favorably considered for their services in 
the war. I have helped in additional recruiting in villages 
and towne and in all such efforts I have pledged myself to 
use all available influence to force the Government to carry 
out some such plan as you advocate in this article. I 
greatly admire the British workman who, unselfishly and 
with pride, steps forward—voluntarily—to defend the poor 
and the rich alike. 

We must all who believe in your article get together and 
unceasingly wage a war for this right of our soldiers.— 
Yours, &c., 


A BritisH ENGINEER. 


THREATS TO EMPLOYEES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It is authoritatively stated here that in some of 
our county (Sussex) districts certain landowners in their 
zealous efforts at recruiting are using the threat of dismissal 
to all their unmarried and some of their married employees 
as the alternative to enlistment In view of (a) the con- 
fidence felt by all classes in the way the situation has been 
handled by the present Government ; (b) the Prime Minister’s 
statement in the House of Commons a few days ago that 
conscription is not necessary ; and (c) Lord Kitchener’s ex- 
pression of satisfaction with the result of his appeal for 
more men, is not this action of these employers at least 
premature, and to be strongly deprecated ?—Yours, &c., 

Ex-VoLuNTEER. 





THE WAR AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—I was very much interested in the article appear- 
ing in your issue of the 29th ult., headed “ The War Against 
Unemployment,” and, from the clerk’s point of view, would 
like to thank you particularly for the stand you are taking 
on their behalf. 

I would like to add to your article that, in addition to 
Government Departments working long hours, there are 
firms supplying material in connection with the war who 
are practically being subsidized at the present moment by 
the Government, dismissing what clerks they possibly can, 
especially those who are members of a trade union. At the 
same time, in order to bring the name of their firm favorably 
before the public, they are subscribing large sums to the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund, which sums are in themselves more 
than sufficient to keep the clerks they have dismissed on full 
pay for many months to come. 

What with clerks being placed on half-time, being dis- 
missed, and being compelled on pain of losing their situa- 
tions and receiving no character if they do not join the 
colors, it seems to me that employers are making a rod for 
their own backs, and are bound to feel the effect of this in 
the future.—Yours, &c., 

Henrsert H. -Exvin. 
(General Secretary, National Union of Clerks.) 

186-188, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

[We are obliged to hold over until next week an interest- 
ing letter by Mr. John Bailey in reply to Mr. Wells.— 
Ep., Nation. } 





Pocirp. 


PAT AND FRITZ. 


“ Who are these soldiers from the war 
That dare not knock upon the door? ”’ 


“Oh shining angel, in the fight 
It was for Germany he died 
And I with England, wrong or right, 
On God or on the devil’s side. 
How would we know? A Mayo lad 
That took the shilling, being poor, 
And he that did as he was bade 
And no leave asked, but ‘Join the war!’ 
So one of us must be in dread 
Of no right welcome overhead. 


“T’d seen no fighting but in fairs 
And at the roaring of the guns 
I thought the Day of Judgment near 
It’s litthe would have made me run; 
But when I saw this lad take aim 
(He says he shook, but made no sign), 
The heart-drops of a dragon came, 
I took his life and he took mine ; 
We had our pleasure in the fight, 
Yet cannot both be in the right.” 


“ Give over, Fritz and Pat, your fears, 
We got report what way you died ; 
We want good soldiers here as there, 
From this day out, you'll know your side; 
Solomon’s wisdom could not say : 
‘ These are all wrong, all these are right’ 
Down where your body’s making clay ; 
But we upon the airy height, 
The King of Friday giving laws, 
Are well contented with our cause. 


“ Here the recruiting sergeants come, 
Here are the ribbons and the drum, 
So right-about and through the door, 
It’s now you'll have your fill of war!”’ 


A. Grecory. 
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Macmillan’s Educational 


THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. By LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. With Maps. 7s. 6d. 

* athe standard work (published 1913) contains chapters on 
Belgium, France, Germany, Russia, and Austria, with full par- 
ticulars = hysical features, fortifications, and other matters 
he n the spesemene of war 

10R GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. By B. C. WALLIS, 
se (Lond.), reas, &c. With Coloured Maps and Illus- 
trations. 2s. 6d. [Macmillan’s Practical Modern Geographies. 

Educational News.—‘*‘ We can commend this book to the careful 
consideration of teachers, as it will certainly find a prominent 
lace among school books.” 

HE PUPILS’ CLASS-BOOK OF 7 “beads By ED. J. 8. 

LAY, Author of Constructive Work, &c 

ENGLAND AND Ww 78 With 20 Maps and over 200 Exercises. 

THE BRITISH ISLES. With 32 Maps and over 300 Exercises. 
Sewed, 6d. Cloth 

The Schoolmaster.—* we, ‘advise every teacher of geography to 
obtain this book; the question will be most helpful.” 


HISTOIRE D’UN CONSCRIT DE 1813. Par ERCKMANN- 
CHATRIAN. With a Selection of Poemson NapoleonI. Adapted 
and edited by OTTO SIEPMANN, Head of the Modern Language 
Department at Clifton College. 2s. 6d. Word and Phrase ook, 
sewed, 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 

(Siepmann’s Advanced French Ser ies. 


eg yh LATINAE. Written, adapted, and arranged by WALTER 
DELEY, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. With 
Tiiuetrations. ls. 6d. [Elementary Classics. 


THE WANDERINGS OF RAMA, PRINCE OF INDIA. With 
Introduction Notes, &c., by WALLACE GANDY, Author of “A 
Persian Hero,” &c. 1 








s. 
{English Literature for Secondary Schools. 





A FIRST BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


List. 


By F. J. C. HEARN- 


SHAW, M.A., LL.D., Professor of History in King’s College, 


University of London. Illustrated. ls. 


[First Books of History. 


A.M.A. Circular.—‘ Professor Hearnshaw gives, in easy, readable 


English, a clear and interesting statement of 


the great movements 


in English History to the triumph of democracy, and the dawn of 


a new age with the Twentieth Century.” 


A FIRST BOOK OF ENGLISH — a By GEORGE 


SAINTSBURY, M.A., D.Litt., &c., &c 
[First 


The Journal of Education.—‘ We welcome a 


Books of Literature. 
new and independent 


primer of English Literature, not even an abridgment of the 


author’s ‘Short History,’ by a Professor wh 
life to the subject.” 





o has devoted a long 





EXERCISES IN MATHEMATICS. By DAVI 


D BEVERIDGE MAIR, 


M.A., sometime Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With 
_—- and Hints, 4s. 6d.; also without Answers and Hints, 


Nature.—‘‘ Every teacher should possess this book. . . It is 
the best collection of mathematical examples we have yet met.” 


A FIRST BOOK w 4 CHEMISTRY. By W. 
Illustrated. 1s. 6d. (F 


A. WHITTON, M.Sc. 
irst Books of Science. 


A MANUAL OF “roe PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By 


FRANCIS W. GRAY, D.Sc., Lectu 


rer in Charge of the 


Physical Chemistry RAR y Aberdeen University. 4s. 6d. 
The Schoolmaster.—“ This book should prove helpful both in day 
and evening classes, particularly as the subject matter covers a 


very wide sphere.” 


Cambridge Local Examinations (July & December), 1915. 


ENGLISH. 
Lome Tales from Shakespeare. C. D. PuncuAaRD. (Second Series.) 
6d. (Preliminary. 
Nesficld's Manual of English Grammar and Composition. a oe 
enor. 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. K. DgIGHTON. With an 
Appendix. ls. 9d. (Junior and Senior. 
Merchant of Venice. Eversiey Edition. With Notes. 1s. 
(Junior and Senior. 
Merchant of Venice. C. W. UNDERWOOD. Is. net. 
[Junior and Senior. 
Merchant of Venice. H.M.AyREs. 1s. net. [Junior and Senior. 
—— Coriolanus. K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 6d. [Senior. 
Coriolanus. S. P. SHERMAN. ls. net. {Senior. 
Coriolanus. Eversley Edition. With Notes. ls. [Senior. 
Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel and The hoy of the Lake.. F. T. 
PALGRAVE. ls. (Preliminary and Junior. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. G. H. Sruart and E. H. ELLior. 
Cantos. I.+III. 1s. 3d. Sewed, 1s. {[Preliminary. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. G. H. Stuart and E. H. ELLtior. 


Ss. (Junior. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. R. H. Bowtgs. Is. net. 
[Preliminary and Junior. 
































Legend of Montrose. 2s. net. [Junior. 
Tennyson’s Coming of Arthur and The Passing of Arthur. F. J. 
Rowe. Is. 9d. [Junior. 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Book I. H. M. PERCIVAL. 3s. [Senior. 
Faerie Queene. Book I. G. A. WaucHopB. Is. net. [Senior. 


NGLISH—continued. 
OWLER. 
——— Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. 
Brooke’s Primer of glish Literature. 1s. 
LATIN AND GREEK 
Cesar’s De Bello Gallico. Books II. and 
Vocabulary. By W. G. RUTHERFORD. ls. 
STEPHENSON. 


and J. MELHUISH. Is. 6d. 





Juvenal’s Thirteen Satires. E. G. Har 
A. S. WALPOLE. Is. 





S. WaALPore. Is. 
Thucydides. Books VI. and VII. P. Frost. 
Book VI. E. C. MARCHANT. 3s. 6d. 
Homer’s Odyssey. Books XXI.-XXIV. 5S. G. 











Alcestis. M. L. EARLg. 3s. 6d. 


“o* COMPLETE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Oxford Local Examinations (July & December), 1915. 





ENGLISH. 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. G. H. Sruarr. 2s. 6d. [Preliminary. 
Lady of the Lake. E. A. PacKARD. ls. net. (Preliminary. 
—-— Lay of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake. 
PALGRAVE. Is. (P reliminary. 


Tennyson's Select Poems. H. B. Grorcs and W. H. Hapow. 2s. 6d. 

(Preliminary. 

Scott’s Rob Roy. 2. net. [Junior and Senior. 

Shakespeare's Julius Cusar. K. DEIGHTON. 1s. 9d. [Junior and Senior. 

Julius Cesar. J. C. ScRIMGEOUR. 2s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
Julius Cesar. G. W. and L. G. Hurrorp. Is. net. 

(Junior and Senior. 














Julius Caesar. R. M. Lover. ls. net. [Junior and Senior. 
Coriolanus. K. DEIGHTON. 2s. — [Junior and Senior. 
—— Corlolanus. S. P. SHERMAN. Ils. (Junior and Senior. 





Macheth. K. DgiGHTon. With A yo ls. 9d 
(Junior and Senior. 











Macbeth. ; FRENCH. Is. net. [Junior and Senior. 
Macheth. A. C. L. BROWN. Is. net. Junior and Senior. 
Henry V. With Introduction and Notes. . DEIGHTON. With 
an Appendix. Is. 9d. [Junior and Senior. 
H Vv. R. H. Bowigs. Is. net. [Junior and Senior. 








Henry V. L. F. Mort. ls. net. [Junior and Senior. 

*.* Eversley Edition of each of the Plays, with Notes, 1s. each. 
Milton's Lycidas, Sonnets, &c., including L’Alle ro, it Penseroso. 
W. BELL. ls. 9d. [Junior and Senior. 

Comus, Lycidas, and other Poems. A. J. Gzoras. ls. net. 
[Junior and Senior. 

Dickens's Tale of Two Cities. H. G. BUEHLER. ls. net. 

{Junior and Senior. 
Tennyson’s Geraint and Enid and the Marriage of Geraint. G. C. 

















ACAULAY. 1s. 9d. (Juntor. 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. A. E. Roserts. 1s. Also by H. E. 
Batgs. ls. net. [Junior. 
Eliot's ay Marner. E. L. GULICK. 1s. net. [Junior. 
T Arden. W. T. Wess. 1s. 9d. (Junior. 
Blackmore's Lorna Doone. A. L. BARBOUR. 1s. (Junior. 
Plutarch’s Life of Julius Casar. North’s ion H. W. M. 
Parr. Is. (Senior. 
Lives of Czsar, Brutus, and Antony. M. Brier. Is. Tee 
enior. 
ss > “whe Progress. J. MORRISON. 1s. 9d. Also by H. 
[Senior. 
Milton’s H. B. COTreRitu. 2s. (Senior. 
Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. M. MACMILLAN. 1s.9d. [Senior. 
Paradise Lost. BooksI.andII. W.I.Craneg. ls.net. [Senior. 
Cowper's Shorter Poems. W. T. Wess. 2s. 6d. [Senior. 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism. J.C. CoLtins. Is. 9d. (Senior. 
Rape of the Lock. E. M. Kina. Is. net. (Senior. 


ENGLISH—continued. 
Austen’s Pride and Prejudice. 2s. net 


E 
| Palgrave 8 ms -y Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Book III. J. H. 


. (Senior. 
ls. net. [Senior. 


‘III. With Notes and 
6d 


[Junior. 


Virgil’s Aeneid. Boox IX. With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. M. 


[Junior and Senior. 


ls. 6d. 
Livy. Book XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. W. Capss 


[Senior. 


Books XXI. and XXII. W. W. See 4s. 6d. (Senior. 


[Senior. 


S. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. - Il. With "Motes and Vocabulary. By 


(Junior. 


. 1, L-IV. W. W. Goopwin and J. W. WuHrte. 


{[Junior. 


3s. 6d. 
me yx Hecuba. With Notes and Vocabulary. By J. Bonp and 


[Junior. 
3s. 6d. [Senior. 

(Senior. 
HAMILTON. 2s. 6d. 

[Senior. 


oayiny Alcestis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. A. BayFigLp. 


{Senior. 
(Senior. 


[Senior 


Dryden’s Select Satires. (Containing Absolom and Achitophel I.) 


J.C. CoLLIns. 1s 
G. B. HENNEMANN. ls. 





{Senior. 
{Senior. 
(Senior 


net 
eet Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. E. E. Morris. CantosI. and Il. 


. 94.; Cantos III. and IV. Is. 9d. 
* Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Cantos 
FOwLEeR. ls. 
Childe Harold. A. J. Gsoroe. Is. aes, 
| Borrow’s Lavengro. The Scholar, : 





Thackeray's Esmond. 2s 6d. 
| Esmond. 
| 
| 
| 





duction by AUGUSTINB BIRRELL 


[Senior 
Ill. and IV. J. H 
[Senior. 
[Senior. 
psy, The Priest. By 


GEORGE BoRROW. Illustrated i , Suuttvin. With an Intro- 
x * 


{Senior. 


3s. 
om bene (Contained in Gale ‘and Later Poems.) 
s. ne 


[Senior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
| Cesar’s Gallic War. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Cc. 


BRYANS. Is. 6d. 
Gallic War. Books II. and III. With 





Cicero's Pro Lege Manila. A. S. WILKINS. 


[Senior. 

Notes and Vocabulary. 
[Junior and Senior. 

2s. 6d. [Senior. 


Virgil’s Aeneid. Book IX. With Notes and Vocabulary. H. M. 


STEPHENSON. Ils. 





| 
| 
By W. G. RUTHERFORD. Is. 6d. 
| 


ls. 6d. 
Sallust’s Catiline. With Notes and Vocabula 


Catilina. C. MERIVALB. 2s. 

| Bellum Catuling. A. M. Coox. 2s. 6d. 
| Horace’s Odes. Book III. With Notes and 
i 8. 








Pace. 6d. 
Odes. Book III. T. Pace. 








ls. 6d. 
Odes. Book IV. T. E. Paas. 





[Senior. 


Aeneid. Book X. With Notes and Vocabulary. S. G. OWEN. 


(Senior. 
ry. G. H. Nat. Is. 6d. 
[Senior. 
[Senior 
a4 
Vocabulary. a 
at. 


[Senior. 


2s ° 
Odes. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace 


[Senior 
[Senior. 


| 2s. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. —— Ill. With Notes, Vocabulary, and 


| 
Exercises. By G. 





| STONE. Is. 





| WALPOLE. is. 
Anab 








| . 8. WaLPoLs. Is. 6d. 
| Thucydides. Book II. E. C. Marcuant. 3s. 


| Sophocies’s Antigone. M. A. BAYFIELD. 2s. 6d 


*o* COMPLETE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London, 


i. 1s. 6d. 
Anabasis. ok iv With Notes and Vocabulary. 


(Senior. 
dD 
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Anabasis. Book II. With Notes and Vocabulary. A. 8. 


[Junior. 


is. Books I.-IV. W. W. Goopwin and J. W. Wurre. 


{Junior and Senior. 


3s. 6d. 
Euripides’s Hecuba. \ Notes and Vocabulary. J. Bonp and 


[Senior. 
6d [Senior. 
(Senior. 
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EARLY NONCONFORMITY. 


“Original Records of Early Nonconformity under Perse- 
cution and Indulgence.” Transcribed and Edited by Pro- 
fessor G. LYON TURNER. Vol. 3. (Unwin. 25s. net.) 


Turee years ago, Professor Turner published his first two 
volumes, and this third completes his enterprise for the 
present. We say “for the present ”’ advisedly, because he 
himself tells us that if opportunity and encouragement are 
given (as we earnestly trust they will be), he hopes to throw 
yet more light upon what, to students of our religious history, 
is one of the most fascinating and important bygone times. 
For the moment, however, a pause is reached. And it may 
be said at once that a study of these three volumes will give 
to any reader both a correct general impression and a very 
trustworthy detailed knowledge of the years before Charles 
issued his famous Declaration and of the Indulgence time 
itself. 

This new volume is quite indispensable to those who use 
the other two. Although appearing last, it is, to a great 
extent, introductory, inasmuch as its contents do much to 
make clear the “ atmosphere ” of the time, the larger historic 
background against which the facts given in the previous 
volumes need to be viewed. It may be worth while to say, on 
the other hand, that the general reader with an interest in 
Nonconformist history will find this volume well worth pos- 
sessing for its own sake ; and if, for reasons of cost or other- 
wise, it is not within his power to procure all three, he may 
safely obtain the third alone. The close student, however, 
and still more emphatically anyone who contemplates 
working upon the subject for himself, will find the complete 
work indispensable for the due carrying out of his task. 

The first two volumes, iet us recall, contained the 
“ episcopal returns ”’ (chiefly of 1669, but partly also of 1665 
and 1676), in which the numbers and meeting-places and 
characterizations of Nonconformists in the various dioceses 
were set out for the information of the authorities. They con- 
tained also lists of licences (together with related matter in 
the shape of petitions for licences and correspondence about 
them), issued in 1672. And they contained most elaborate 
indices and tables of reference, both as to people and places, 
by the use of which the state of Nonconformity in any dis- 
trict, or the history of individual Nonconformist preachers 
and others, could be traced before and in the Indulgence 
year. 

The new volume—besides providing some additions and 
corrections—gives us, first of all, Professor Turner’s own 
description and explanation of the “episcopal returns ”’ 
quoted in the earlier volumes, his account of the circum- 
stances under which they were called for and sent in. The 
bare lists he gave us before he here sets into relation with 
the general situation, to the ecclesiastical moods and temper 
which demanded or provided them, to the trend of events as 
a whole. This, however, useful as it is, is but a small part 
of the book. By far the greater part of it is concerned with 
“Indulgence Documents’’—with the men who shaped the 
Indulgence scheme, with the officials who worked it, with the 
beneficiaries under it, so far as the papers disinterred from 
their hiding-places enable these people to be set living and 
moving and having their being before us. Professor Turner 
takes us behind the scenes—always basing himself on 
authentic sources, and, indeed, giving them in extenso—and 
shows us the machinery of the “ office,” so to term it, the 
men who came personally to apply for the desired permis- 
sion to worship (there were only thirty-eight of these), the 
“licence-agents ’’ acting for those who did not apply on their 
own behalf, and many kindred things. He gives us corres- 
pondence in cases where licences were refused. He gives us 
an interesting list of “derelict licences ’’—licences applied 
for and duly made out, but never claimed; from which list 
one gleans much information, which is, in the nature of the 
case, not obtainable in any other documents. Behind all this 
one catches glimpses of many moving figures, some of them 
well-known, some of them quite the reverse, though even in 
their obscurity these latter were assisting in one of the really 
great dramas of our country’s past. This is what we had in 













mind when we suggested that even the general reader could 
find in this volume an interest which the earlier ones might 
not bring. As he cons the letters written by the applicants, 
the letters from the “ licence-agents’’ to the authorfites on 
the one hand and to their clients on the other, the replies, 
the licences themselves, and all the other matter which Pro- 
fessor Turner has transferred from faded papers to modern 
print, he will feel himself in actuai touch with living 
humanity of nearly two hundred and fifty years ago. Of 
course, some spark of imagination is necessary, but Professor 
Turner has given imagination abundant material of a most 
quickening and helpful kind 

A description of the book, such as has here been attempted, 
is the best that a reviewer can do. There is no theory or 
argument tv agree with or question. And quotation from a 
collection of documents like this is practically impossible. 
One might, indeed, mention one or two names—that of Dr. 
Nicholas Butler, the physician who acted as go-between for 
the authorities and many of the Nonconformists, whose life, 
according to Professor Turner’s sketch, has a remarkable 
interest of its own; or that of the notorious Colonel Blood, 
who, whatever his motives may have been, interested himself 
on behalf of the “conventiclers” and helped on the 
Indulgence policy of the King, after being pardoned for his 
crimes. And men like Owen and Baxter are here, with many 
Nonconformists, known and unknown. But mention of these 
must suffice to whet the reader’s appetite, and to show him 
how wide and crowded is the panorama at which he is invited 
to look. 

It is more important to acknowledge the debt under 
which every serious student is laid by Professor Turner's 
work. For it must be understood that he has dug all this 
out of deep and difficult mines. He has gone where no 
others have preceded him. Long-hidden documents have 
been made to tell him their secrets. And one is the more 
grateful because this kind of work is in some respects 
thankless—leads to no immense circulations, and to small 
pecuniary reward. Yet, unless original research of this kind 
were done by some, the histories which the multitude read 
could never be written at all. Nonconformists, at any rate, 
should be profoundly grateful to Professor Turner; for he 
has helped to make it impossible for historians to dismiss 
early Nonconformity with a sniff and a shrug, as some of 
them have done. Over and above that, all impartial students 
will recognize the value of his work, and all who have 
attempted anything of the kind on a smaller scale will realize 
something of the pains he has taken, the disappointments he 
has met and conquered, the patience which has done its 
perfect work. The whole book is a triumph of assiduous 
industry and specialist research ; and in the appreciation 
of many subsequent workers in this field Professor Turner 
will have his reward. 





THE PRICE OF WAR. 


‘*The Gate of England.” By Morice Grerarp. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

“The Lure of Romance.” By H. F. Prevost BATTERSBY. 
(Lane. 6s.) 


** Quite so; it will do you good. I am afraid I must not 
offer to accompany you, as I have engagements otherwise, 
but I could escort you to the quay, and meet you on your 
return, say about noon.”’ 


So spake he, Christopher Stone, Captain of the Queen's 
Guard, in the spacious and garrulous times of the English 
Renaissance. Presumably, we have to brace ourselves in 
the future to three types of books—technical books about 
strategy, historical books about past campaigns, and 
romantic novels about the present war; or, for the matter 
of that, any war. Most other literature will be, for the 
time, in abeyance, and if there are a few who are still 
sticklers for an artistic imagination in letters, they must 
approach their conception by the backdoor. Let us, there- 
fore, recognizing that atrocities are the price of war as much 
to art as to humanity, squeeze furtively into “The Gate of 
England” in something of that spirit. It is a tale of good 
Queen Bess; this island, set in a silver sea; Sir Francis 
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The first pipe of ‘THREE NUNS” that you smoke 
will mark a turning-point in your experience of 
tobacco—you will cease from experimenting with 
different pipe-tobaccos, for you will at once recognise 
that “THREE NUNS” is a mixture to content 
and satisfy you not only for a while but always. 
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———_——_THE——_—__— 


PARR'S BANK, LIMITED. 


| 
Notice is hereby given thatthe RATE of INTEREST allowed by this R O { N D i A B ] / H 


Bank at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches on Deposit at 
seven days’ callis 24 percent. per annum until further notice. 
R. W. WHALLEY, Director and General Marager. 


Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 17th September, 1914, SPECIA 8 WAR EDITION . 





A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire 























THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED. | September, 1914. No. 16 

i Rese A i : 

Bint iene Get Se Ce ee ee ETE We 6 SIRETE.Oddn mm ie Ace 

Head Office and London Branches of this Bank on Deposits subject Hungarian Politics ; (2) in the Aims of Modern 

to seven days’ notice of withdrawal is this day reduced to 2} per | | Germany —The Critical Fortnight — Ultimate 

sous. Gerennem. RLES Gow, General Manager. | Issues. 

oe ‘|| | GERMANY AND THE PRUSSIAN SPIRIT— 

5, Princes Street, Mansion Heuse. i7th September, 1914 | German Idealism—The Prussian Autocracy— 

IROADLANDS NATURE CURE, Medstead, Hants, on the Hamp- | pe apa Wine of oe 

shire Hills. Under the direction of Miss Kare EMIL BEHNKB. Those egacy — bureaucracy an uitarism — I he 
obliged to ABANDON HOLIDAYs and CURES ABROAD should apply for Religion of War—1914. 





particulars of this unique Health Resort. Medically recommended. THE AUSTRO-SERVIAN DISPUTE—The Assas- 

— aa i iii cena ee ee eee =) 7 sination of the Archduke—The Crises of 1908 

and 1912—The Race Issue —The Austro- 
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Drake ; spanking and coquettish ships of war; Jesuitical 
Spaniards and perfidious Catholic plots. There are the sweet 
Cornish maid, the manly Cornish hero, and the uncouth but 
gold-hearted Cornish captain. There are an attempt on the 
Queen’s life by Juan de Garcia (what a fine flavor of 
villainy the name alone possesses!); a raid on the Duke of 
Parma’s camp; a capture; a rescue; some picturesque 
Imperialist touches about the gallant Drake, and, inevitably, 
a marriage. Bowing to the popular will, of which the 
prudent novelist never fails to avail himself, we accept it all 
in the true spirit of resignation. But it is impossible to 
surrender entirely without lodging a formal protest. 

Christopher Stone, the hero, is “a man of few words.” 
Nothing in itself could be more ominous. For it means that 
he belongs to that type of hero who is an impenetrable 
buckler for the popular novelist of limited imagination. The 
art of invention is neatly diverted into purely episodic 
channels. The hero becomes a marionette in the evolution 
of certain conventional manceuvres. And, by this simple 
dictum of “a man of few words,” he is not only absolved 
from the complexities of individuality, but doughtily pre- 
serves his creator from the charge of an impoverished con- 
ception. It is not the novelist but the hero who is “a man 
of few words’”’ ; nor is the hero, being only what he is meant 
to be, vulnerable to the criticisms of the captious spectator 
of his incapacity. The novelist has us both ways. For all 
that, we have our hero when he does speak. And is it con- 
ceivable that an Elizabethan, however much a “ gentleman” 
and man of action, however learned in the idiosyncracies of 
a “polite’’ environment, should, as in the excerpt given 
above, talk in the language of an inferior modern drawing- 
room? And so, if we are to have our Drakes and 
Marlboroughs and Wellingtons, let us at least have some 
realization of the manners and customs of their respective 
periods, and if we are to have historical war novels, let us 
not be fobbed off with a pailful or two of “ zounds,”’ “ egads,”’ 
and “ halidoms.” 


Mr. Battersby’s “ The Lure of Romance”’ is also a book 
about war—insignificant war, perhaps, as it is only con- 
cerned with the revolution in a South American Republic. 
And revolutions in South America being as plentiful as 
blackberries, it might be supposed that this particular 
revolution would be treated, not in the alert and significant 
manner of ‘‘ Nostromo,” but in the custom-staled atmosphere 
of a comfortably accepted tradition. Happily, Mr. Battersby 

. lraif-conscious of the realities of his task. He is, in fact, 
in the curious position of having compromised the coherent 
impression of his work by a semi-acknowledgment of the 
unpalatable canons of truth. And this hesitation between 
the appeal of the conventional story and his artistic realiza- 
tion of its false connotation has obscured the essential clear- 
ness and precision of his vision. For he draws us a picture 
of the revolt of the citizens of Sovara against their President. 
The whole of the scaffolding of the book is built round the 
attempt of the American hero-engineer and his two idle 
English friends (one of them a lord) to rescue the President’s 
two daughters, after their father has absconded. The 
attempt, after manifold adventures, is successful; the 
engineer marries the eldest daughter, and one of the idle 
young men the younger. All well and good. Here are the 
ordinary shop-window goods manufactured from the common- 
place novelist’s raw material. But this attitude of com- 
placent acceptance is ruffled by contact with the author’s 
own insight, impatient with this easy and superficial achieve- 
ment. The President, we are made to see, is a common 
embezzler ; the friends of the engineer are unprofitable young 
men, ethically haltered to stale and ridiculous externals of 








conduct, and the engineer himself, to accomplish his end, 
exterminates the rebels, who are fighting in a far juster 
cause than he, by loosing the waters of his reservoir upon 
them. If Mr. Battersby had driven his satiric intelligence 
to its logical goal, he would have written a striking book. 
But at the very crisis of his method, he takes, like the queen 
of melodrama, the wrong turning. He drags in, quite 
irrelevantly, and as an excuse for justifying the return 
to a spurious romantic sentiment, a vague rumor as to the 
atrocities of the rebels. The result is that the author, having 
betrayed both his own convictions and his own contradictions 
of them, cannot blame us if we find in his conclusion an 
intruding element of casuistry. 


Che GHeck in the Citp. 


Stock Excuance firms have been much cheered by the 
successes in France, which have given a stimulus to the move- 
ment for some sort of reopening of the Stock Exchange. A 
list of securities has been prepared, with official prices at 
which dealings are permissible 
business. 





not a good way to encourage 
However, since the receipt of better war news, 
25 per Cent. Consols have been round about 69, which com- 
pares with the official price (telegraphed from Bordeaux) of 
74 for 3 per cent. French Rentes. The Stock Exchange at 
Bordeaux, by the way, has been opened by the French 
Government with a view, no doubt, to the issue of a loan. I 
notice that Turkish Unified are called 674 at Bordeaux. The 
outlook for Turkish securities is bad just now. The Turkish 
Government, if it goes to war, will certainly have to suspend 
all debt payments, and it has taken an ominous step in 
abolishing the Capitulations. Brazil, it may be observed, 
has prolonged its moratorium. It is supposed that the 
interest on all the Federal loans will be funded, but Rio is 
still paying interest, and San Paulo’s bills are also being 
met on maturity. The Discount Market is still very idle, 
and bankers are glad to invest their spare money in the 
Treasury bills by which the war is being financed. 
GeRMANY’s War Loan. 

The depreciation of the notes of the Reichsbank has 
evidently alarmed and embarrassed the German Government, 
which seems to have thought that it could finance the war 
by printing paper and forcing it into circulation. No 
course could be more disastrous or more certain to cause 
popular misery and discontent. The only tolerable kind of 
paper currency is that which is regulated like ours—by con- 
vertibility into gold. This prevents redundancy, but, at the 
same time, prevents the war being financed by issues of 
currency. Accordingly, the German Government, to check 
the spread of the mischief, has issued the first fifty millions 
(in 5 per Cents.) of the 250 million loan voted by the 
Reichstag at the commencement of the war. The issue has 
been advertized in all the German papers, and capitalists 
have been urged to respond. Officially, the loan has been 
declared a success; but advices from Copenhagen declare 
that less than one-fifth has been subscribed. This sounds 
too good to be true; but undoubtedly German and Austrian 
finance is in a very bad condition for facing the most costly 


war of moderna times. 
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